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Champion Herd of Belgian Stallions, Owned by Finch Brothers of Illinois 


HE Belgian draft horses, of which the animals here pictured form a splendid type, are of Flemish origin and 
2% stand nearer than any other breed to the old black horse of Flanders. Until recently, the Belgian draft horses 

imported to the United States have lacked quality, say Wilcox and Smith in the Farmer’s’ Encyclopedia of Live 
Stock, recently published by Orange Judd Company. The Percheron and Clydesdale possess more style and better 
action than the Belgian, and are, therefore, more in favor in this country. The Belgian has less feather on the legs 
than the Clydesdale, has a shorter neck, wider breast and a larger body. It is the largest of all horses, weighing 1700 
fo 2500 pounds, and standing 15.3 to 17 hands high. The preferred colors are brown, bay and black with an occasional 
roan or chestnut. - Belgians are gaining favor among our breeders on account of their great power and easy keeping 
Qualities. There are perhaps 2000 registered in this country. 
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Don’t 
Get a 
Notion 


that you can run 
your dairy any old 
way—with the idea, that later on 
you will make up for the short 
comings. 

Begin now—to exercise care in 
the selection of your stock and 
separator, in other words, use good 
cows and the best make of sepa- 
rator. 
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Don’t Neglect Fall Spraying 


Now is the time to prepare to use 


“SCALECIDE" 


We guarantee it to kill San Jose Scale 
all soft-bodied sucking insects. It also 


fungicidal properties. Greatest effectiveness 


Least Labor and Expense 


Endorsed by leading Horticulturists, fruit 
Write 
today for Booklet O and full particulars, 


growers, and Experiment Stations. 


and FREE Sample. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists, 
No. 50 Church St 


because it gets all the cream, is 
economical, a labor saver and a 
money maker, 

Those who use Tubulars are the 
cream producers and butter-mak- 
ers of reputation, plainly speaking 
—the most successful dairymen. 

Join the ranks of the successful 
dairymen and profit makers— 
Free Catalog 100 tells how. Write 
for it. 

TEE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, IL 
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What do you do with your old bags? Don't 
throw them sway, we will buy Feed bags of 
all kinds —@Jnten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 
you highest prices. Write us today for prices 
4nd particulars. We pay the freight. 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO, 
SISN. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carnes off surplus water; 
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HERCULES STEEL STUMP PULLER 


Ll Abestonty the first Triple Power and only genuine Steel Stump 4 
Puller. 60 per cent lighter, 400 per cent stronger than any other. 
Guaranteed for three years. 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 
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Dept. 38 Centerville, towa, U. S. A. 
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The final report of American Agri- 


culturist covering the potato crop of 
| 1908 will appear in next week’s issue, 
October 24. Meanwhile, it is with 
| satisfaction that we present, this 
week, this preliminary report. Ad- 
vices are now coming forward rap- 
idly from all parts of the potato area 
east of the Rocky mountains, which 
produces the main or winter crop. 
The testimony, as brought out else- 
where, bears upon the disappointing 
rate of yield, now that farmers are 


well into the harvest. Climatic con- 
ditions proved very trying in such pe- 
tato leaders as Michigan, Indiana, 
New York and Ohio, and the crop is 
beginning to move at relatively high 
figures. 

Many growers are disposed to hold 
potatoes for still better prices. Yet 
others, realizing their perishable na- 
ture, seem willing to.accept the pres- 
ent reasonably good market level. 

In the little table appearing here- 
with is an abstract of such replies 
as had been received up to the time 
of going to press from a considerable 
number of states in the middle and 
central west. It is to be understood 
that these are in no wise_ final, 
form valuable testimony so far as 
they go. It will be noted that Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, always great *po- 
tato states, seem to be showing up rea- 
sonably well in rate of yield, com- 
pared with some other northern sec- 
tions. 

A Few Michigan Reports 

Following are some of the charac- 
teristic reports from sections of the 
in sections of the counties named: 


Counties Acreage Yield Price 
% bus 
Lapeer, 75 50 $0.55 
Grand Traverse, 100 50 60 
Oceana, 85 135 50 
Osceola, 30 35 75 
Oakland, 74 80 5p 
Newaygo, 60 a 6 
St Joseph, 100 75 .70 
Partial Reports on Potatoes 
Report- Ay bus Report- Av bus 
ed p acre ed p acre 
Tex, 10 44.0 Ta, 39 86.5 
Ark, 6 75.0 Mo, 7.4 
Tenn, 15 64.7 Kan 27 63.9 
Ky, 21 54.0 Neb, 26 87.7 
oO, 3 70.2° ND, 5 53.0 
Mich, 18 65.6 8S D, 10 $3.5 
Ind, 33 48.9 Okla, 6 72.5 
iil, 32 62.3 Cal, 2 75.0 
Wis, 9 61.6 Ore, 1 150.0 
Minn,+ 21 72.4 Wash, 3 150.0 
The Situation by States 
Scattering reports of the potato 
crop, especially from Michigan and 
Wisconsin, indicate that the drouth 
greatly reduced the yield, as already 


noted from time to time in American 
Agriculturist. This was also curtailed 
by heavy rains in the planting season. 
While these preliminary reports are 
insufficient to state conclusively the 
acreage, many of them indicate a 25% 
reduction. Prices offered to growers 


delivered at shipping stations range 
from 50 to 75 cents a bushel, and 
there is a general inclination on the 


part of farmers to sell around 65 
cents, and in some localities they are 
selling as low as 50 cents. 

In New York, the yield per acre is 
somewhat larger, according to the 
seattering reports -thus far received, 
compared with Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan. Prices also average somewhat 
higher, ranging from 50 cents te $1. 
Weather conditions, in addition to re- 


ducing the yield, have affected the 
quality of potatoes very generally, it 
would appear, from these _ reports. 
Strictly first-class potatoes were. re- 
ported from few counties, the tubers 


also run small. 


New York County Returns 
Dutchess county reports a nor- 
a 


but- 


mal acreage, and the yiejgq’ 
bushels, which is half a crop. 
the quality of the potatoes is 
they are very small and senefally 
at $1 per bushel. Livingston eguan 
reports indicate that farmers are 
ing at 55 cents. They have a 
there of 100 bushels to the acte 
Reports from parts of the Countian 


named serve to throw light on « 
ditions in the state. 

Counties Acreage Yield 

% bus Pees 

Washington, 90 40 
Franklin, 70 110 ie: 
Cayuga, 50 — 
Washington, 80 100 
Dutchess, 100 100 Le 
Ontario, 70 125 vas 
Livingston, 75 100 Be 
Saratoga, 50 20 ae 
Steuben, 75 100 é 


Maine’s acreage apparently runs @ 
little above the average, and prelim 
inary reports indicate far better yields 
than any other section of the com 
try. In one instance 300 bushels per 
acre is reported. Prices in that see 
tion are comparatively low. Prob 
ably these are influenced entirely by 
the local crop, 55 cents being the 
maximum price, according to reports 
offered to farmers at shipping stations 

Growers in Pennsylvania have hag 
fair yield, considering weather com 
ditions. Acreage is probably in exces 
of normal. Scattering reports indl 
cate that farmers are selling at © ts 


80 cents. 
From Western Potato Fidds 
I estimate the 1908 potato acreage 
to be 75% of normal, and the yield 
50 bus p acre, quality good, size fain 
Drouth reduced the yield. More that 


willing to sal 
Lapeer Coun 


half the growers seem 
at 55c p bu.—[T. H. M., 
ty, Mich. 
Farmers are 
potatoes delivered at 
tions. Many will hold 
prices. There was a 
planted, but the 


60c for thelr 
shipping st# 
for better 
full acreage 


offered 


p acre.—[F. E. B., Grand Traverse 
County, Mich. 

This year’s crop is excellent in quale 
ity. The yield is 125 bus p ce 
Farmers who are offer Oc are ge 
erally holding for higher prices— is 
E. L., Oceana Count Mich. 

The potato crop { istern half 
of Mich will yield : SO bus p acre 
In the south the t are exit 
good and in the no: 1all. Droutly 
and early frost the growth, 
Farmers are selling at > —p bu.—[e 
L. R., Oakland Count lich. 

Farmers are asking 75c and dealem 
are offering 55 @G0c. The yield in thi 
vicinity is about 60 {J. Cy White 
Cloud, Mich. , 

What few potatoes | been “mow 
ing sold at 60c p The quay 
is good, but the crop is 29% short 
[L. CO. M., Leland, Mich : 7 

Potatoes in this section are slight 
below the average in size. Quality # 
excellent, free from scab. The ime 
nation of farmers is to sell at 45@ 

p bu delivered at shi ippin g i 
. V., Wood County, j 

yo half a CFOp | was narvested 

this section of the county. Quali 


good and size averages well. = 


ers are selling at Sc p bu 
B., Juneau County, Wis 


Portage county’s potato crop ¥ 
ed about 100 bus to the ates a 
and quality excellent Farmeé j 
asking fic p bu.—[P.°N. Ps 
herst, Wis. ; ; 

With half a crop and qualify vee 
the average, farmers are inclined f 

[To Page 341] 43 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s Sake use Be 
fertilizers; they enrich me £ 
those who fill it” J 


yield is only 530 busy 
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Dairy Barn Saves Work and Manure 


How the Barn Is Constructed—The Amount of Labor and Fertility That It Saves—Its Drawback—Handling 


For Week Ending October 17, 1908 Number 16 

























































Pies the Herd at Milking Time—Sanitation More Easily Maintained—Where the Idea Came 
From—By John Beaty, Associate Editor 
r HE labor problem is the one that stalls which communicate with the north side that was taken in the middie of winter and 
i) keeps a large number of men out of the yard by an 8-foot ailey im front of the photograph fully substantiated the state- 
5 of the dairy business, but here is them. ment he made about their condition. 
call a barn that does away with daily . 6 . “Most. all of the manure is dropped near 
~ cleaning. and makes it possible to ee oe the feed racks,’’ Mr Hall said. ‘If you should 
ards, milk in a much shorter time than is required At milking time the cows are all driven watch how they go to the edges where it is 
wan in. an ordinary barn Besides this it pre- into the south half of the yard and from there dry when they wish to lie dowm you would 
coun. serves the manure so well that there is little ~they are admitted into the waiting pen, a few see that cows have a lot of common. sense. ' 
S per loss from leaching even though it be hauled at a time: They are fed their grain in the If you give the cow a clean place to lie in, 
; BOG. out but once a year. It makes good sanita- milking stalls, so there is no trouble in get- she will go there when she is through eating 
ys tion easier to maintain and provides more ting the cows to walk into their places as We have to raise thé feed racks every little 
the healthful conditicns for the cows than any soon as the stall gates are opened, nor do they while to keop them on top of tho manure : 
ports other type of barn. need to bo tied to the manger while they are but that is a smal! job By keeping the ; 
tions, I don’t know that thero is any particular being milked. Their feed keeps them quiet. right-amount of bedding in the yard the 
=a name for it, but it might well be called the Kach double stall,is 8 foet wide, so there manure packs down and makes a good solid 
xcesg eovered yard barn. It consists of a covered is plenty of room for the milking machine floor. No rain ever gets io it and there are 
indle yard or room where tho cows are allowed to between the cows. Since the milk does not never any soft places nor any heated 
6 te run loose in winter and a set of only four have to be carried about as much as it would manure.” 
: stalls in which they are milked. My first in a stanchion barn, Mr Hall uses a much By the time tite cows reach the. milking 
<i thought when I heard of the barn was: “What larger cam than is used on most’ cow-milkers ‘| stalls they have dropped! all of the manure 
yield a lot of time it must take to drive the cows and so does not have to empty it so often. tiey will for a while and it ie vew seldom 
fair. in and out of those four stalls.” However, Just as soon as one cow is through being that any is dropped in the stalls. 
“a hen I visited the barn and watched the milk- - milked she is stripped and turned into the So far as I can see, the bedding question 
j 
“ a a en ee ee ey 
= ij eS v ALLEY 
otter 3 | COVERED | YARD pea, 
uw 
-_ COVERED YARD [2 a caarn runing [POULT TAL ns 
a a bee Fou FODDER Na soe ews, 
oa "FG YOUNG stock | Sgwien CATE waiting CALF 
ere ; *¢< ROOM » PEN 
gene S z WATER Daceoed 
_[F. IE | C) BYLL 
= ‘| ad — eel BE 
a GROUND PLAN OF THE HALL DAIRY BARN, SHEDS AND YARDS 
- Ing | saw how easy it is to. change cows and north side of the large yard and another cow is the greatest drawback. Considerably 
{¢. that it is much quicker to milk by this. sys- let in to take her place. In this way there more bedding must be used than iw required 
fem than if the cows were in a long line of. is no time lost by Keeping one side of the im stalls. New bedding has to be put on 
in stalls. machine idle while waiting for the other cow every day asd the floor musi be well covered. 
nite The Arrangement of the Barn to be finished. Tw some sections straw is expensive and other 

































The barn is om a farm about three miles 
Northwest of Aurora, Ili, and is owned by F.H. 
and C. H. Hall, who were the first to use this 
system. The herd consists of about 30 well- 
bred Jerseys and the milk is sold in Aurora 
for 6 cents a quart. 

The covered yard is 35x52 feet, which 
Bives cach cow about 60 square feet of floor 
‘pace. It is in the basement of the barn and 
i ventilated by several windows and two 
large doors. There are movablo fodder racks 
that divide the vard into two parts each 17% 
by 52 feet. There is a gate at each end of 
the line of fodder racks so that the cows may 
be easily moved frem one side to the other 
or have freedom to run en either side. 

At the east end of the covered yard there 


ea gate opening from the seuth half of the 


Yard. into a 


pen 16x19 feet. This pen in 
firn ha 


gates opening into the four milking 


“T have seen six minutes wasted in waiting 
for 2 cow to be finished where stanchions are 
used,’ said Mr C. #. Hall. “Of course’ that 
is an extreme case, but we save a good deal 
of time in the course -* a week by being able 
to keep both milking tubes working al! of 
the time.” 


Why Easy. to Keep. Cows Clean 


‘Your cows must get covered with 
manure if they have to lic in it all winter,’ 
is what most people remark wiien they see 
Mr Hall’s barn “J expected that myself,” 
he said, “‘when I first tried the pian, but by 
using plenty of bedding I keep my cow# even 
cleaner than when we kept them in stalls all 
day. We have lots of visitors and very often 
they ask: ‘How often do you eurry. your 
cows?’ and they will hardly believe me when 
I tell them that we never curry.” Mr Hall 
showed me a picture of some of his cows 


bedding is hard to get. 

“We use shredded fodder,’ Mr Hall told 
me. “We feed quite a little shrediled fod- 
der and what the cows leave is just about 
enough to bed them. We cut every stalk 
of our corn, but there are a good many fields 
around here that are left standing. We are 
going to try to buy a field this fall after the 
corn has been husked and cut it for shredding. 
We have our own portable gasoline engine 
and our own -ctiredder and we find the 
shredded fodder much cheaper than straw.” 


Cows Healthier In This Barn 


No Darn construction I have ever seen is 
better for the health of the cows, They do 
not have to stand all day fast in a small stall 
blowing their breath into each «ther’s. faces 
as they would in the common tvne of dairy 
barn. The freedom the covered yard allows 
them actually increases the milk flow accord- 
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ing to the statements of several who have 
stabled cows this way. The access to water 
in a tank in the yard makes a lot of 
difference in the health of the cows, too. 
One man says: “I have seen cows go to the 
tank at 9 or 10 o’clock at night and drink 
heartily and then lie down. This is done 
more frequently than we have any idea unless 
we watch. It is this freedom to supply any 
want, with comfort and kindly treatment that 
increases the production and I think makes 
better milk.’’ 

The covered yard also prevents the nervous- 
ness that is often seen in cows that are closely 
confined, reduces the danger from injuries 
on slippery floors, and in at least one man’s 
estimation, reduces the danger of abortion. 
He says that he has had two cases of abor- 
tion due directly to the close confinement of 
the cows. 

The Saving Given in Figues 

It is rather difficult to figure out in dollars 
and cents just how much is saved by this 
system. A rough example may serve to 
emphasize its economy however. According 
to Mr Hall it is safe to count at least 30 
minutes gained at tvery milking of a 30-cow 
herd by being able to change cows whenever 
one is through. 
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FIELD AND BARN 
box under each feed box. Each cow can be 
fed her proper portion and no time need be 
lost in ecarying the feed from one end of the 
barn to the other. 

The gate which connects the stalls with that 
part of the yard into which the cows pass 
after being milked is closed by a weight. 
Most of the cows have learned to open it 
themselves, but there is a rope running to 
each stail so that the attendant can open 
the gate from there if it is necessary. 

The Story of the Invention 

“I stole the idea,’’ said Mr F. H. Hall, the 
senior partner. ‘‘Nearly 40 years ago my two 
boys and I went about 35 miles north of 
Aurora to bring home a bunch of cattle I had 
bought. We were overtaken by night when 
we got about half way home, so we stopped 
at a farm to yard the cows. The farm was 
owned by a woman whose only name is Aunt 
Ann, so far as I could learn. I had been told 
that she got more milk from the same num- 
ber of cows than anyone else in the country, 
so I thought I would watch her milk. 

“She had two open yards and between them 
were two stalls with a shelter. She put all 
of the cows in one yard and then as she 
milked them in the two stalls she turned 





In a year this 
will amount to 
36% days of 10 
hours each. At 
$2 a day this 
would: be a sav- 
ing of $73. It 
would take at 
least half an 
hour each day to 
clean 30 stalls, so 
there is a sav- 
ing on cleaning 
of 18 days, or $36 
worth of time in 
a year. : 
Besides this 











there is some 
saving in the 
time it takes to distribute the bedding and 
the cost of building 26 stalls. It is safe to 
say that there is a saving of $150 in the first 
cost of a 30-cow barn and a yearly saving 
in labor of something over $100. This saving 
would increase in proportion to the size of 
the barn. One man who keeps 200 cows said 
that the plan saved him $600 in building his 
barn. 


Fertility That Is Saved 


‘We have far better crops since we have 
been using the manure from the covered 
yard,” Mr Hall said. ‘‘We can hardly tell 
just how much better it is, however, because 
we have been scattering rock phosphate in 
the yard and of course part of the increase 
is due to that.” 

Several of the experiment stations have 
made careful investigations that will give 
some idea of the fertility that is saved by 
the covered yard. An equal weight of 
manure was stored in a covered yard by the 
experimenters and an equal weight put in a 
pile out of doors. At the end of three 
months the two piles were analyzed and the 
manure that was allowed to leach had lost 
nearly half of its value. Nearly all of the 
liquid is saved in the covered yard, and there 
is no use talking, the liquid manure is the 
most valuable part and it must be saved. 

Mr Hall has several labor-saving conven- 
iences in the barn that are worthy of being 
copied. The feed is stored in bins above the 
milking stalls and is conveyed in sponts to a 


THE HALL DAIRY BARN AND SILOS 


them into the yard on the other side. I saw 
that the plan was a good one and it stuck in 
my memory until about two years ago we got 
up courage enough to try it. We were the 
first ones to use it with a covered yard, sa 
far as I know, but Aunt Ann gave the idea 
to me.”’ 


DISPOSING OF INFERIOR CORN 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The best disposal that can be made of an 
inferior corn crop will depend upon many 
considerations. These include the degree 
of the inferiority of the crop, the fact as to 
whether it has been injured by frost, the 
kind of stock on hand or available for feed- 
ing and the degree of the necessity that exists 
for making use of the fodder as well as Of 
the corn. 

It is unfortunate that so much inferior 
corn is grown. For such a result the farmer 
is not always to blame. But when adverse 
weather delays the planting of corn to be- 
yond the usual time, it is certainly worth 
while to consider whether it would not be 
better to plant fodder corn pure and~simple 
than to risk putting in corn for the purpose 
of producing grain. Fodder corn may be cut 
under the stage of maturity without great 
loss should a frost threaten to take. the 
crop. 

When there is anything like a near 
approach to a full crop, it will pay better 





to harvest the corn in some way. Whether 
it should be harvested by taking the egy 7 
only, by cutting stalk and ear and curing jy) 
the dry form, or by putting it into the sijg, 
will depend on the situation of the farmer, 
This much is certain, that the profit from _ 
putting labor on corn grows less relatively : 
with increase in the’ inferiority of the corp. | 
When there is an ample supply of stalk, byt 
at the same time a prospect of frost before 
the corn matures, no use can be made of it 
that will be so profitable as that which cures 
it in the silo. It is umaccountably strange 
that many farmers are so tardy in supplying 
themselves with a silo. Even after it has 
been smitten with frost it may be hurried 
into the silo without much loss. Should the 
crop be quite inferior, the greatest profit may 
result from turning cattle in to harvest it, 
followed by swine. This is worth considering 
this season of high prices. 


Corn Injured by Frost 


Experiments conducted at the experiment 
stations show that corn near maturity that 
has been injured by frost has a reasondbly 
high feeding value, but not so high, of course, 
as other corn. It may be wise under such 
conditions to husk the corn in the usual way 
and crib it, and then feed it out in the winter. 
More care, however, must be used in cribbing 
than in handling mature corn. The cob has 
more moisture than the cob of mature corn. 
Should it be allowed to mold in the crib, the 
feeding value will be greatly injured, and 
if there is much mold it will be dangerous 
to the health of the animals. Box ventilators 
may be placed at intervals in the crib. These 
should have holes in boards composing them, 
to promote a free circulation of air. Such 
corn may be fed to any kind of live stock, but 
the same returns must not be looked for as 
though the stock were being given mature 
corn. 


Harvesting with Live Stock 


When the corn crop is quite inferior it may 
be harvested in best form with some kind of 
live stock, unless there is an absolute neces 
sity for saving the crop for winter feeding. 
When this necessity exists it ought to be 
harvested and fed in the bundle. Such 4 
crop may be harvested by cattle. The har- 
vesting should begin, if possible, not later 
than the glazing of the corn. Not a little of 
the stalk will then be consumed as well a 
the corn. There will be some waste, but 
swine following and not turned in too quickly, 
that is, too early in the stage of the feeding 
off the corn, will very materially lessen the 
waste. 


Hogs and Sheep Save Corp 


Such corn may be hogged down, that &, 
harvested by swine only. This plan has bees 
adopted frequently when the corn crop would 
scarcely pay for the labor of harvesting i 
any other way. The plan of grazing off such 
corn by sheep or lambs, or both, is a better 
one, as it utilizes much of the stalk and does 
not waste much of the corn. After severe 
frost occurs, the sheep will not consume much 
of the fodder. This method of harvesting 
corn is not infrequently tried up near the 
Canadian boundary and with considerable 
success. Of course, it is better adapted t 
areas with dry autumns. It leaves the land 
much enriched at small outlay in applying the 
fertilizer. 


Saving Seed—Have you provided for — 
season’s supply of seed? If not, why not 
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Corn Very Uneven---Floods, Drouth and Frost Curtailed Production---Nebraska and lowa Have Fair Corn--- 
Serious Shortage in Oats---Winter Wheat a Good Average---Spring Wheat Short---Rye and 


HE corn crop of 1908 has passed 
into history. After a season of 
most remarkable vicissitudes, 
the record is made and nothing 
remains but to tell the story 

) after husking snall have re- 

vealed tne secret of the year’s crop. The last 

conditional report of American Agriculturist’s 


county correspondents, under date of Sep- 
tember 27, shows a slight decline during the 


month of September, the present condition 
standing at 78.0, against 79.4 on September 1. 
Last year at this date the general average 
was 78.8. 

The decline in prospect during the past 
month, amounting to 1.4 points, is, in itself, 
so small as to not be indieative of any ma- 
terial change in crop possibility, but it is of 
exceeding importance as an indication, first 
that the finally reached maturity 
without any improvement in prospect, and 
second it is complete confirmation of the final 
effect of the cumulative unfortunate condi- 
tions which have affected the crop from the 
earliest spring plowing. 

The figures of condition, as already stated, 
cover the returns made by county correspond- 
ents up to September 27. At this date kill- 
ing frosts had not been experienced, with the 
exception of a few scattered localities in In- 
diana, and in Wisconsin and Michigan, where 
the light visitations earlier in the month were 
locally sufficient to do some injury, and the 
conditional figure reported, therefore, does 
not include any damage which may have 
resulted from the general killing f’osts ex- 
perienced during the closing days of Sep- 
tember. 

Around date of September 29, the limit of 
killing frost extended very far southward, 
and practically covered the whole of the corn 
belt. The effect of this visitation upon the 
crop result, of course, cannot be measured 
at this time and it, therefore, does not cut 
any figure in the condition as reported. If it 
shall finally prove that the rate of yield was 
affected by the frost, of course the crop will 
be smaller than the present indication, while 
on the other hand, if it shall finally develop 
that the amount of frost damage was small 
and the crop generally matured, then the 
present conditional figures will fairly indicate 
the final yield. All this can only be 
determined when sufficient husking has been 
accomplished to enable local observers to 
report, with some degree of accuracy, upon 
the average rate of yield per acre. 


crop has 


crop 


Frost Damage Often Overestimated 


It may be safe to call attention to the fact 
at this time, however, that as a general rule, 
the effect of frost damage at the close of the 


season is usually overestimated, the crop 
ordinarily proving more fully matured than 
seemed apparent. This may or may not be 


true this season, but in view of the fact that 
in some of the more important corn states, 
like Indiana, south central Illinois, Missouri 
and eastern Kansas, where the floods and 
overflows of June and early July necessitated 
very late, final replanting, the frost was un- 
déubted!y early enough to catch this late corn, 
and will result in a percentage of light, chaffy 


Barley Fair---Mammoth Hay Output---By Statistician B. W. Snow 


and immature grain, loose on the cob, rather 
than in any complete failure in production. 
Kffect of Floods and Drouth 

During the last half of June and the early 
part of July, particularly in the bottom lands 
of the valleys tributary to the Wabash, the 
Ohio, the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers, 
there were overflows, the results of previous 
work wiped out entirely and: fields left in 
such condition that if replanted at all, it was 
done so late as to make crop results ques- 
tionable from the start. This excessive mois- 
ture and accompanying poor germination 
gave the crop generally a late start and left 
the plant with less than ordinary vigor. 

After the middle of July, indications of 
drouth appeared in widely scattered portions 
of the corn belt, becoming more and 
more intense as the season passed, until 
practically all of the territory east of the 
Missouri river, except Iowa, was experienc- 
ing a period of heat and lack of rain- 
fall sufficiently intense to mark 1908 as one 
of the drouth years in the cycles of Amer- 
ican agriculture. In the greater part of this 
territory, which includes the heart of the 
eorn belt, this condition of drouth was not 
relieved until after killing frosts had been 
experienced. As a result, the plant which 
was late and imperfectly rooted on account 
of the excessive moisture in the early spring, 
made little further progress in development, 
was deficient in earing and in pollenization 
and the final rate of yield is the lowest for 
a number of years. 

Final Estimate in November 


American Agriculturist does not estimate 
the corn crop until sufficient data of actual” 
husking and rate -* yield can be secured to 
justify a definite statement. Next month, in ac- 
cordance with its annual effort, it will present 
detailed estimates of the crop of the year by 
states, and this is the only estimate which it 
makes in the course of-a year. It is sufli- 
cient at this time that the indications from 
the condition figures whick are presented may 
be safely taken as pointing to a crop which 
shall not exceed 2,500,000,000 bushels, or one 
slightly smaller than the short crop of last 
year, in spite of the sharp increase in acreage. 

The following statement shows the condi- 
tion of the corn crop by states on October 1, 
together with a similar showing for the same 
date in 1907, in order that our readers may 
compare the crop possibilities of the two sea- 
sons: 

Condition of Corn October 1 


1908 1907 1908 1907 

a oe 70 ie ne 73 

arr 71 Mo ...%0 SD 
Tex .. 77 Kan ..67 71 
Ark 86 58 Neb a. 3) 7 
Tenn .78 83 ND ..@ 65 
W Va Ww 80 SD ..& 69 
rr SS Cal. ...90 S86 
Ses 76 72 Ore ...90 o8 
Mich 72 76 Wash 83 5 
Ind 61 82 Okla ~~ ..80 72 
il .68 80 Other .85 88 


Wis ..76 76 -_-_S- 
Minn .78 77 Avg %88 78.4 
Oats Almost a Failure 


The final returns of rate of yield per acre, 
based upon actual threshing results, fully 
substantiate all that American Agriculturist 
has claimed for it from month to month dur- 








ing the season, relative to the totally unsatis- 
factory oat crop of 1908. The average rate 
of yield is reported at 24.6 bushels, which, 
upon an‘acreage of 30,713,000, makes the total 
crop this ;year 756,806,000 bushels. Last year 
the average rate of yield was 24.0 and 
the total crop was estimated at 660,000,000 
bushels, upon an acreage very materially 
smaller than that of the present year. , 

The present season, like that of last year, 
is one of approximate failure of this crop 
over an enormous area, with exceedingly 
moderate results even in the localities which 
have been favored with the best returns. 
Two years of sadly deficient oats crop in suc- 
cession are sufficient to put both oats growers 
and oats users in an exceedingly unfortunate 
position. 

The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage, yield per acre and final crop 
of oats by states: 


Oats Crop, 1908 


Acres Per Bushels 
acre 

N Y 40,000 31 41,540,000 
Pa, 1,237,000 28 34,636,000 
Tex, 726,000 30 21,780,000 
Ark, 242,000 25 6,050,000 
Tenn, 183,000 20 %,660,000 
W Va, 87,000 18 1,566,000 
Ky, 233,000 17 3,961,000 
Oo, 1,250,000 24 30,000,000 
Mich, 1,010,000 26 26,260,000 
-Ind, 1,228,000 21 25,788,000 
Ill, 4,200,000 20 84,000,000 
Wis, 2,362,000 32 75,584,000 
Minn, 2,387,000 21 50,127,000 
Ta, 4.500,000 25 112,500,000 
Mo, 709,000 19 13,471,000 
Kan 1,100,000 21 253,100,000 
Neb 2,134,000 25 53,350,000 
N D 1,250,000 2 30,000,000 
SD 904,000 26 23,504,000 
Cal, 121,000 29 3,400,000 
Ore 205,000 33 10,065,000 
Wash 149,000 3 5,215,000 
Okla 420,000 27 11,340,000 
Other, 2,636,000 2 65,900,000 
Total, 30,718,000 24.6 756,806,000 
1907, 27,460,000 24.0 659,596,000 
1906, 30,261,000 30.7 950,827,000 
1905, 30,185,000 33.2 1,0038,576,000 


Oats Shortage Universal 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
the oats crop this year is the almost universal 
extent of the unfavorable results and the 
uniformity with which the crop deficiency be- 
came apparent in all sections of the country. 
Almost without exaggeration it might be said 
that from the Gulf of Mexico to the interna- 
tional boundary line the oats crop this year 
traveled the same course, beginning with a 
good prospect and winding up with a partial 
failure. 

Early in the season there was an ample 
supply of moisture, and the crop when seeded 
started with what appeared to be a good pros- 
pect. At some time, however, between the 
date at which the crop jointed and the date 
of maturity, a period of dry, hot weather 
was experienced, differing in dates in different 
parts of the country, but uniform in its ap- 
pearance at practically the same stage of crop 
growth, and this period of hot, dry weather 
seemed everywhere to suddenly and almost 
unaccountably sap the vitality of the oats 
plant to such an extent that no matter how 
favorable was the weather afterward there 
was never complete recovery. The effect of 
this unfavorable situation was manifest—in 
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various forms, taking the local ap- 
pearance of blight, rust and failure 
in pollenization. In addition to the 
unfavorable meterological conditions, 
the enfeebled plant was compelled to 
struggle wita attack from insect ene- 
iaies that made some inroads upon 
harvest results. 





Final Estimate on Wheat 





In presenting its annual estimate 
of the wheat crop, American Agricul- 
turist desires to emphasize one fact 
in connection with crop. reporting 
which cannot be too much impressed 
upon those who are interested in the 
crop information which is published 
from time to time during the season 
‘his paper makes but one’ estimate 
for any of the crops which are re- 
viewed each year, and that estimate 
is made afier there is ample oppor- 
tunity to secure full and reliable data 
relative to the actual yield per acre, 
as determined after the crop is har- 
vested. 

Following the custom which is rec- 
ognized by all systematic crop re- 
porting authorities as a proper one, 
curing tie growing season we pre- 
sent each month, figures reperesent- 
ing the condition of the crop as re- 
ported for that month, and in order 
that those conditional figures may 
be placed in such shape as to be 
readily appreciated by the ordinary 
reader, an effort is made to trans- 
late condition figures into  prob- 
able bushels per acre. The figures 
thus given during the season, as the 
indicated crop at that time, are noi 
based upon any attempt to estimate 
the rate of yield before the crop is 
harvested, but are merely the prob- 
able yield which the condition indi- 
cates, as figured out by the records 
of previous years. 

Average Yield of Wheat 


This explanation is made again 
this year so that our readers may 
fully understand thatthe returns for 
wheat this month are final, and ar 
not to be compared with the indi- 
cated yields mentioned in previous 
reports, although, as a matter of fact, 
the final rate of yield this year is 
in very close accord with the yield 
indicated by the conditional figures 
#t time of harvest. 

The average rate of yield/for win- 
ter wheat this year, as based upon 
threshing returns, gathered. by our 
correspondenis from machine opera- 
tors, and covering practically every 
county of importance, is 14.4 bush- 
els per acre. Last year the average 
vield was reported at 13.7, and in 
1906 at 16.2. The final returns show 
that tho winter wheat crop of this 
year is one of moderately good re- 
sults. “The conditions surrounding 
tia development of the crop were 
not remarkably favorable anywhere, 
hut on the other hand, there were no 

rious drawbacks, except that the 
| ossian fly was present in Kansas to 

very large extent and resulted in 
reducing what, at one time, prom- 
2d to be a bumper vield for the 
s'ate, into a crop of less than aver- 
age proportions. ; 
Serious Loss from Floods 

Aside from this drawback, which 
was mainly local to the state in ques- 
tion, therc was some loss of crop up- 


, on the lowest bottom lands in the 


river valleys where floods destroyed 
the prospect. As wheat, however, is 
not planted to a considerable extent 
upon these lowest bottoms, the loss 
from this cause, while important in 


a few localities, was insignificant 
wher compared to the total acreage 


in grain. This loss from excessive 
rainfall and overflooded lands was 
largest in Oklahoma and Mtfssouri. 
but was met with locally throuchout 
practically all of the Ohio valley. 
Our readers will recall the fact 
that early In the season an attemnt 
was made among commercial: jour- 
nals to spread a scare relative to a 





visitation of the green bug or green 
aphis in the southwestern fields. At 
that time tae statistician of American 
Agriculturist visited the sections re- 
ported as affected, and his conclu- 
sion was that there was no danger 
whatever of any loss from this cause, 
a conclusion which has been com- 
pletely vindicated by the final re- 
sults of the year. 

The total acreage this year is es- 
timated at 30,482,000, which at the 
rate of yield indicated, results in a 
total crop of 439,601,000 bushels; last 
year 878,645,000 bushels. The long 
period of dry weather which was ex- 
perienced after winter wheat harvest 
throughout the greater part of the 
belt, east of the Missouri river, fur- 
nished an opportunity for threshing 
and handling of the grain, which re- 
sulted in its being secured with a 
good sample. 

Spring Wheat Situation Outlined 

The final return of spring wheat 
yield per acre is in very close accord 
with the yield indicated by the con- 


dition reported at the time of hare 
vest. The average is reported at 
*%.2 bushels, which in connection 


with the esiimated acreage of 17,- 
821,000 acres, gives a total yield for 
spring wheat this year of 235,565,000. 

Last year the crop was estimated 
at an average rate of yield of 13 
bushels, and a total crop of 225,0€),- 
000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage production of yield 
per acre of both spring and winter 
Wheat by states: 


The Wheat Crop of 1908 


Acres Per Bushelis 
acre 

Winter: 

N Y, 450,000 18 8,100,000 
Pa, 1,650,000 18 29,700,000 
Tex, 1,015,000 11 11,165,000 
Ark, 160,000 10 1,600,000 
Tenn, 820,000 10 8,200,000 
W Va, 865,000 12 4,380,000 
Ky, 755,000 11 8,305,000 
Oo, 2,100,000 15 31,500,000 
Mich, 890,000 17 15,130,000 
Ind, 2.650.000 16 42,400,000 
TI, 2,809,000 18 41,562,000 
Wis, 75,000 20 1,500,000 
Minn, 90,000 18 1,620,000 
la, 70,000 22 1,540,000 
Mo, 2.250.000 11 24,750,000 
Kan, 6.128000 13 % 79,664,000 
Neb, 2.175000 18 39,150,000 
Cal, 1,100.090 18 14,300,000 
Ore, 875.000 24 9,000,000 
Vash, 415.000 25 10,375,000 
Okla, 1,300. 090 2 15,600,000 
Other, 3,340,000 2 40,080,000 








per | petit 


Total, 30,482,000 14.4 439,601,000 


Spring: 











N B, 10,000 18 180,000 
Mich, 30,000 17 510,000 
Tl, 110,000 18 1,980,000 
Wis, 400,009 17 6.800.000 
Minn, 5,200,000 18 67,600,000 
Ta, 750.0% 15 11,250,000 
Kans, 100 000 5 500,000 
Neb, 850,000 14 4,900,000 
N D, 5.400090 12 64,800,000 
S D, 8.150.009 138 40,950,000 
Cal, B88 000 10 380,000 
Ore, nooo) =620 10,000,000 
Wash, 1,030 000 14 14,420,000 
Other, 753,000 15 11,295,000 

Total, 17,821,000 13.2 235,565,000 


Acres Per Bushels 








acre 

Winter, 30,48°.900 14.4 439,601.00 
Spring, 17,821,000 13.2 235.565,.000 
48.392 099 14.0 675,166,000 

1907, 44091099 13.4 603.473.0000 
1906, 49.9140990 15.6 776,363.00) 
1905, 50,334.000 14.3 720,128,009 


The conditions surrounding 
production of spring wheat this 
Were apparently very favorable d 
ing the early season. There was 
abundance of moisture, the spri 
opened early in the northwest, and 
there was good opportunity for th: 
preparation of seedbed and seeding 
of the crop. This was followed by 
sufficient moisture and temperatures 
high enough to induce rapid and 
complete germination, so that on 
June 1 the general opinion was that 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





there was every indication of a 
bumiper crop of spring wheat. 


Climatic Conditions Unfavorable 


As a matter of fact, however, the 
very conditions which were regard- 
ed by superficial observers as mak- 
iuag for a bumper crop, were. actually 
unfavorable to crop  developmen:, 
This-was pointed out in American Ag- 
riculturist at the time. The unfavor- 
able feature of the early season was 
the fact that the excessive moisture 
resulted in a very rank top giowth, 
without any corresponding develop- 
ment of root strength. Where the 
moisture was in such ample supply, 
the plant did not send down deep 
taproots, but was rather satisfied 
with a mass of fibrous surface roots, 
which were parallel with and close 
to the surface of the ground. This 
character of rooting was sufficient so 
long as there was an ample surface 
supply of moisture, but to the close 
observer, it was apparent from the 
start that if there should be experi- 
enced any period of even moderate- 
ly dry weather, the crop would de- 
teriorate rapidly, because of this lack 
of vitality. 

Yield in Spring Wheat States 

In the three great spring wheat 
states of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, the total crop this year is es- 
timated at 168,000,000 bushels, against 
145,000,000 last year. The crop was 
harvested early, considerable of it in 
this territory being prematurely rip- 
ened, but the sample generally being 
unusually good. 





Record-Breaking Hay Crop 


In the preliminary reports American 
Agriculturist has indicated that the 
hay crop of the present year is one 
of bumper proportions. Final esti- 
mates of rate of yield as returned by 
our local correspondents show that 
there are some local exceptions in 
this, but the characterization in the 
main is correct. The average rate of 
yield per acre is 1.47 tons, the heav- 
iest reported for years, and with the 
acreage of 41.800,000 shows a total 





erop of 61,385,000 tons, or perhaps 
the largest ever reported. 


As has been pointed out at 
other times, the figures of acre- 
age of American Agriculturist in 
its estimate of the hay crop do not 
include anything for wild or prairie 
hay, because the acreage so cut va- 
ries each year in accordance wi’h 
the season, a large area being cut 
when there has been ample mois- 
ture to make a crop, and a smaller 
area if sloughs are dried up. 


The Hay Crop of 1908 
Acres Per Tons 
acre 
N 8B, 8,990,000 1.15 ,589,000 
N Y, 4,900.0900 1.25 6,150,000 
Pa, 8.100 000 1.45 4,495,000 
Tex, 425,000 1.50 638,000 
Ark, 85,000 1.60 136.000 
Tenn, 380.000 1.40 532.000 
W Va, 620.000 1.50 930.000 
Ky, 570.000 1.35 770.000 
O, 2,900,000 1.50 4,350,000 
Mich, 2,295,000 1.60 3,560,000 
Ind, 2.270.000 1.40 3,150,000 
TI, 2.900000 1.5 4.350.000 
Wis, 2.150.000 1.75 8,763,000 
Minn, 910.000 1.65 1,502.000 
Ta, 3,175,000 1.80 5,715.000 
Mo, 3,100.000 1.30 4,030.000 
Kan, 1,400 000 1.50 2,100 000 
Neb, 600.000 1.50 900.000 
N D, 150.C00 «61.10 165.000 
S D, 225.000 1.50 338.000 
Cal, 625.000 1.20 750.000 
Ore, 405.000 2.05 830.000 
Wash, 365.000 2.00 730.000 
Okla, 200.000 1.35 270 0090 
Other, 4,150,000 1.60 6.640.000 





Total, 41.800,000 1.47 61,383,000 

The yield of clover this year was 
particularly good in the states of 
great importance, esperiallv in the 
Ohio valley, and the alfalfa eron in 
the territory west of the Miteernrt 
river was also unusually satisfactorv. 
On the other hand, timothy in the 
central valleys did not show up quite 
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as wel] as other grasses, there pap 
for some reason apparently an ae 
usual growth of wéeds. ae 
In the accompanying table American” 
Agriculturist, presents its fina} esti. 
mate of the acreage, yield per gon, = 
and the tons of hay produced in 1908 
it being understood that the figures 
ef acreage are intended to cover only- '$ 
the tame or cultivated grasses, ‘ang | 
do not include either wilq hay or | 
grain cut for hay. a 
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The weather conditions, which were 
in the main favorable to the winter 
wheat crop, resulted in an equally 
satisfactory situation so far as the 
production of rye was concerned, the 
buik being grown in the winter wheat 
territory. Acreage of this crop com 
prises but little of the low-lying landg 
which were affected by the spring 
overflows, so that actually the condi. 
tions governing the growth of the 
crop were even more favorable than 
in the case of its more important 
neighbor. he average rate of yield 
for rye is reported exactly the same 
as last year, 16.2 bushels, which, on 
an acreage very slightly smaller than 
that of 1907, results in a crop of 32.« 
513,000 bushels, or practical!y the 
same as that of last year. -This crop 
is concentrated very largely in three 
states, Pennsylvania, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, which, in the aggregate, 
have almost one-half the total acre 
age devoted to its production. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and rate of yield of 
rye and barley by states: 

Rye Crop by States 








Acres Per Bushels 
acre 
ie A 189,000 17 2°99 000 
Pa, 838.000 17 v, 146,000 
Tex, 2,006 15 30,000 
Ark, 3,000 9 27,000 
enn, 18,000 18 169,000 
W Va, 13,000 13 169.000 
Ky, 21,000 18 148,000 
i 44,000 16 704,000 
Mich, 348,000 17 5,916,000 
Ind, 61,000 15 915,000 
Til, 62,000 16 992,000 
Wis, 803,000 18 5,454,000 4 
Minn, 95,000 17 1,615,000 
la, 62.000 18 1,116.000 
Mo, 17,000 14 238.000 
Kan, 55,000 12 660,000 
Neb, 101,000 15 1,515.000 
N D, 88,000 16 608.000 
8 D, 81,000 15 465,000 
Cal, 66,000 12 792,000. | 
Ore, 10,000 18 180,000 
*Wash, 2,000 18 54,000 
Okla, 4,000 13 52,000 
Other, 185,000 14 2,590,000 
Total, 2,004,000 16.2 32,513,000 3 
1907, 2,023,000 16.2 32,875,000 
1906, 1,867,000 16.5 80.785, 000 
1905, 1,969,009 16.2 31,966,008 
Barley Crop by Ciates 
Acres Yer Bushels 
acre - 
N Y, 95,000 26 2,470,000 
Pa, 9,000 23 207,000 
Tex, 4,000 25 100,000 
Ark, 1, 20 20,000 
Tenn, 2009 21 42,000 
W Va, 10> 2% 24,000 
Ky, 1,000 23 23,000 
, 25,000 22 550,000 
Mich, 73,000 24 1,752,000 Fe 
Ind, 8,000 20 160,000 
Ill, 18,000 29 522, 
Wis, 770,000 31 23,870,000 
Minn, 1,148,000 26 39,848,000 
Ta, 500,000 29 14,500,000 
Mo, 2000 15 30.000 
Kan, 314,000 14 4,396,000 
Neb, 98,000 24 2,352,000 
N D, 924,00 20 18,480,000. 
S D, $25,000 25 20,625,000 
Cal, 1,485,000 28 41 £180,008 j 
Ore, 63.000 25 1,575 re 
Wash, 155.000 29 4,495 OF 
Okla, 14.00) 15 9 eae ae 
Other, 136,000 22 2,992.00" 8 
es ___— nn 
Total, 6671000 25.6 17087300) — 
1997, @9TR0NN 94.1 TxA sane 
JG, RPK AN 98 2 412 ORR OL 
1905. (419,000 97.5 _ 14291600 


Large Acreage of Barley 
The acreage devoted to harley Net y 
increased verw rapidly in the last fe® © 
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©. ng state of production. 
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one of 
spring 


and this-crop has become 
¢ importance in the strictly 
ountry. 
a Sage this year shows an in- 
e of nearly 7%; and amounts to 
6,671,000 acres, of which Minnesota 
and » Dakotas hold considerably 
more than 40%, while California main- 
tains its old-time position as the lead- 
The average 
rate of yield reported at 25.6 
pushels per acre, which is 1% bushels 
more than the average yield of 1907. 
The total crop is reported at 170,823,- 
(00 bushels, or 20,000,000 bushels 
; t ar 


is 


more than was grown |! ve 





Finishin g a Bunch of 7-Cent Hog 


D. CONGER, INDIANA 
Some time ago I fed a bunch of 
14 hogs that averaged 267% pounds 
at eight months of age For these I 
received $300. I put these 16 hogs 
in a three-acr« blue grass lot, with 
running spring water, when they were 
a little over six months old, and 
weighed about 140 pounds each. I 
had 22 bushels of ground barley and 
a lot of small potatoes. These I 
cooked in a 25-gallon feed cooker, 


mashed them, and put them in a bar- 
rel half filled with water, using about 
a half bushel of potatoes at a feed. 
To this I added one part ground bar- 
ley and one part shorts, mixing it so 


that it would run in the trough. 
This slop I fed once a day 
at noon, increasing the amount every 
day for a week, when I began 
giving them all they would eat. I-fed 
them all the corn they would eat up 
clean twice a day. I also took a 
week to get them on a full feed of 
corn. I kept them in this lot for seven 
weeks, when I marketed them, haul- 
ing them four miles in wagons. All 
of the corn and other feeds I gave 


these 16 hogs did not amount to $75 
in value. 
2. \ 





Not a False Alarm—The mischiev- 


ous boy of the family had taught his 
gray parrot to repeat many short but 
startling phrases, among the rest to 
holler “‘Fire! Help!” when the boy 
played with his toy fire engine in- 
doors. Late one afternoon the silence 
was broken by shrill cries of ‘Fire! 
Help!”’ etc, but the members of the 
household, supposing that the noise 
tame from “that parrot broke loose 
again,” paid no attention to the out- 
fries until the alarm was rung in 
and engines came and flooded the 
basement, from which smoke was 


pouring, and two plucky firemen res- 
cued the gasping cook, who was near- 
ly suffocated in her vain efforts to 
put out the fire, while calling for 
help. When the family tried to ex- 
Plain that they thought the cries 
fame from the parrot, and the cook 
had owned up that she was polishing 
the stove with a fluid blacking, 
the man of the house remarked vig- 


stove 


ously: “Hereafter, either kill that 
Parrot, or use X-Ray stove polish— 
the best and safest fireproof stove 


Polish ever made.” Every reader can 
6t a free sample by sending a postal, 
mentioning this journal, to Lamont, 
Corliss & Co, Dept A-6, 78 Hudson 
8. New Vork City 





Tests of Vehicle Woods—In forest 
tirenlar Wo 142 of the United States 
department of agriculture some in- 
teresting facts regarding woods suit- 
able for use in the manufacture of 
Vehicles and agricultural implements 


are given The axle tests show a 
marked superiority of hickory over 
maple. The shaft tests indicate that 
Ted oak may be satisfactorily substi- 
tuted for hickory of the lower grade 
mesnatt manufacture Oak easily 
™ 8 the list for toughness for poles, 
. southern pine and Douglas fir 
Ppear as promising substitutes for 
Scond-grade oak. 


A Panching Bag may not be of use 
mock and poultry ragsing, but ex- 
ise of some kind. is. 
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S Kn Orders 
PORTLAND “= 


4,500,000 


barrels of 


oO 


NONE JUST AS GOOD | 


slag or any injurious material. 


This Company makes but one quality—the same for everybody. 
Guaranteed absolutely uniform and not to contain furnace 


ATLAS is the highest grade of Portland Cement manufactured. 
Ask your dealer for ATLAS—you will know it by the trade mark. 
Daily capacity over 40,000 barrels. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


¢ THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


ATLA 


FOR THE PANAMA CANAL 


The ae contract ever awarded in the 
ers the Cement business. 
barrels per shipping day for three years. 


Portland 


Cement 


5,000 





Address 





“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm.” i 
tions for making and handling concrete, also many specifications, sectional, drawings, and 
photographs of the smaller constructions that can be built by the layman withoutskilled labor. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Department 28, 30 Broad Street, New York 


It contains direc- 
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Alfnost every day some sort of tool could be used to advant- 
age around the house, and oftentimes it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have tools at once, to make repairs. The best way to 
bug them and the most convenient way to keep them isina 
cabinet, 


EEN KUTTER 


are the only ones made containing a complete set of high grade tools under 
one name and trademark. Every tool is a KEEN KUTTER, which means it is 
the highest grade and fully guaranteed. No cheap tools. 

Ask us to send you handsomely illustrated Catalog showing our complete 
line of KEEN KUTTER Cabinets ; then select the cabinet containing the assort- 
ment of tools you want and your dealer will supply you. If not, write us and 
give us your dealer’s name, 

This booklet contains cabinets from $8.50 to $125.00, according to assort- 
ment of tools. A postal will bring it, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St, Louis and New York, U. S, A. 








5.000 Grand Offers! 


Doors, Windows, Millwork 





















Dealers’ Prices | 
8 
pund 25c. Base Blocks 4c 
Selling Direct to Consumer h 


Here are a few samples of 
our 6,000 Building Material 
Bargains: ioors Tic. in- 
dows Glc. Screen Doors 9c, 
yerrs, 
- 100 square feet Tar Felt .. 
™ Corner Blocks 2c. Glasa, 8x10 1 c 
inches, 3¢o. feet Hard- Dealer's Price 
wood wrosraa Se. Poroh $1.75 
Dealer's Price oe a oc. Porch Spindles e 
table Gable Ornaments To. 
sell for building houses, barns, out-buildings, school 
Quality & Safe Delivery Guaranteed |) _4/| 
Not in any Trast. Absolutely independent. Our stock HY ; 
is immense ud we ship promptly. Ev ng is t 7 
ep AM nae nn Mae 
t Roofing R= 
seeped te the Bek, Dene [cost Roonng ae 
FREE for a Postal | & Cement i 
* 
Exactly as Represen' Write for FREE CAT. 


08 aquare feet Flint-Coated 
t Hot Bed Sash 
c. Hardwood Threshol 
$2.00 jas 

ouses, churches, stores, etc. It pays to buy from 
bright and new—no ‘‘wreckage. 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association. AL. 4 $ 41 
Tt will save you big money. Packed and jammed with ne. 
Our responsibility vouched for by three Big Banks. 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 1145 Case St.Davenport, ta. 








150% Below = 
Roofing. guaranteed 6 y 
ineal feet Quarter 
We save you at least 50 per cent on everything we 
The Largest Piant in America 
All millwork strictly up to official 
Get the Great Catalog |... nails 
Refanded and Freight Paid Both Ways if Goods 











The Chrysanthemum 


By A. HERRINGTON. 


The author, than whom there is no more 
experienced expert in this line anywhere, 
has here taken the public in his confi- 
dence and has endeavored to assist and 
direct the efforts of those who would grow and 
excel in the production of perfect chrysan- 
themum flowers. His aim has been to show 
that not in secret arts and practices, but 





It will y you to *4: ~ a 
Fruit Frees and Vines 4 “pro. When writing Advertisers say, results desired. Illustrated. 160 pages. Sx? 
tection from scale and all in- inches, PT 





sect pests and Sangets diseases. Free | 
Instruction Book shows the famous Garfield, 

Empire King, Orchard, Monarch, Leader and other spray- 
ers; also gives a lot of formulas and other val- 
uable information. Field Force m On. 


American Agriculturist.” 


“| saw your advertisement in 


in a plain course of procedure, as explained 
in the pages of this work, are attained the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORE 














No. 10 1ith St., Elmira, N. Yj 





When you 


Mention this Journal 


& very prompt 


write to anya | 
our advertisers; you'll gw 
reply. ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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for simplicity. Let us prove 114 less parts. Let us 
show that we require but 4 moving parts to our valve 
action, while all others nced 12 and more—and that 
you can understand the McVicker as you can no other. 


Wonderful patents owned by us exclusively make this the one 
simple engine. It is so easy to understand tliat 10 year old boys 
run McVickers on many farme, doing all kinds of work, 

The reason is that all troublesome parts are left out, 

Please consider this: 

There are 500 differont makes of gasoline engines. 499 are prac- 
tically the same—all of these have the finicky parts, such as 
cams, gears, ratchet wheels, tumbling rods and other things of 
which you know little or nothing. 

These are the things that make other engines complex. 

These are the things we leave out. Our patents make them 
useless. Ours is the only different engine amiong the whole 500. 

Compare the McVicker with one ofthem, Then youcan decide 
which is the best engine made in the country today, for all others 
are nearly alike. 

Simply go to two dealers—one who handles another engine and 
the one who handles ours. See each engine in action. 

Then decide which you will have. We can convince you in 
this way as we could in no other. 

You’re going to buy an engine to last for years. It will pay 

outocompare. We couldn’t invite the comparison If we didn’t 

ow which you will buy. Our engine is plainly 3 times the best 

because it is 3 times the simplest. This will appeal to you 
stronger when you have seen both kinds, 

Don’t buy an engine until you know ail about ours, 


The McVicker 


is made in all sizes, from 2 to 30h.-p., and mounted In all ways 
for alluses. The catalog tells other advantages of nearly equal 
importarice. Get it and learn what they are. We send free, with 
full information, plans for a model farm power-house showing 
how to save hundreds of dollars a year with our engine. Simply 


write your name and ad- Write Name 
d 













dress plainly below, 
tear out and m 
to us. Do this 
now. while you 
think of it. 





Don’t Take Our Word 





Feed Grinding 


Alma Mfz. Co., 
Alma, Mich, 
Gentlemen:—The5 
h.-p. engine bought 
of you about a year 
and a ha 


arm. uso 
it for cutting corn 
stalks and such work, 
It is the strongest 5 
h.-p. I have ever seen 
—much stronger 
then any other in 
this vicinity of that 
rating. like it, 
too, because it is 60 
simple and not so 
much machinery 
aboutit. Ineversaw 
another enzine that 
I would have. 
CHas. WELDEN, 
Starkville, N. ¥. 


NO 


















cams, gears, 
ratchet wheels, 


tumbling rods, 
eccentrics, 
alternating 
wheels, etc., 
to mystify you. 

















ALMA MFG. CO. 
Station K ALMA, MICH. 
Cc. H. CANFIELD 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


ALMA MFG. CO. 
Phitadetphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send 
me FREE plans for model 
farm power-house, catalog 
and full information about 

McVicker Gasoline Engines. 


























fe want 
to send you a 
valuable book, 
“* SACCHARINE FEEDS 
AND FEEDING,” £iv- 
ing the why and 
how of molasses 
feeds, and how to get 
more milk with the 
same amount of feed 
you are now using. This 
book is 
printed on 
heavy paper. 
well bound an 
worth $1.00at publisher’s price. 
We will send it free to any farm- 
er, dairyman or stock owner who will fill out 
the coupon below, and mail it to us. 


Why Sugarota Feeds are Best 


The book gives convincing and common sense 
reasons why Saccharine Feeds will wo bet- 
ter results than any other feeds. All Sugarota 
Feeds are specialized—Dairy, Cattle, Horse, 
Sheep, Swine, Chicken Feed and Calf Meal 
each 1s balanced with special reference to the 
results desired. 


NORTH-WEST MILLS CO. 


Sugarota 


TRADE MARK 




















feeding. 





----Chickens. 
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Sugarota Feeds are Clean 
They contain no hulls and no 
weed seeds, to derange the di- 
gestion of the animals and be- 
foul your land with weeds. 
Try Sugarota Dairy Feed 21 

Days at Our Risk |. 
We will furnish you a ton of Sug- 
arota Feed, any brand to suit 


your purpose, for a 
three weeks’ test. 
If, in that time, it 
does not produce 
better results than 
any feed you have 


ever used, the feed for the trial 
will not cost you a cent. 

With the free book on feed- 
ing, we send the particulars for | 
securing the trial ton. 

Get the book now. Remember, 
this is a beautifully bound 
book on the general subject of 


Fill out the coupon now. 
501 W. Third St., Winona, Minnesota | 


NORTH-WEST MILLS CoO., 6 
501 W. Third St., Winona, Minnesota 


I own_...Dairy> Cows__..Feeding Cattle 
--.. Calves ___. Horses ..-- 
Please send me your book 
“*Saccharine Feeds and Feeding,’’ without cost 


eep _._- 


i 
Swine : 
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~~ ee m 





See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


.j are 10,000- bbls in the county. 
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| Apple Crop and Market 
| 4 





Fragmentary reports to American 


Agriculturist indicate the» ular- 
ity of the apple crop. ™ pre- 
dicted in the reports pri jn this 


journal as long ago as»July. Eastern 
scattered reports to have a fair crop, 
as already pointed out to our readers. 
In very few instances is there a 
bumper crop. Portions of N Y and 
the apple producing sections of other 


states report generally greatly re- 
duced crops. Quality averages good 
and in well cultivated orchards fruit 


has reached perfection. 
Ohio and New York Apples 

Compared with last ycar the ap- 
ple crop is 25% smaller. The greater 
part has been sold at $1.65 p bbl.— 
[E. L. W., Guilderland Center, N Y. 

Apples were never better than 
they are this year, although the crop 

25% smaller. Farmers are sejiing 
freely at $2@2.25 p bbL—f[J. S. W., 
Niagara Co, N Y. 

Half the crop was gathered this 
year, quality fairly good. Insufficient 
spraying I think is one of the causes 
of the reduced yield.—[T. C., Dutch- 
ess Co, N Y. 

Following-the heavy crop last year 
and indifferent cultivation, this year’s 
yield has been reduced %. Dealers 
are offering $1.50 p bbl, and many 
growers are selling.—[G. T. P., Coe 
lumbia Co, N Y. 

Half a crop of apples gathered in 
this township, quality fair. Most of 
the crop sold at $1.65 p bblL—[A. M., 
Stanley, N Y. 

In the vicinity 
crop amounts to 


is 


of Ithaca, the apple 
about 10,000 bbls. 

This is less than an average crop, 

but larger than last year. Prices 

range about $1@1.25 p bbl, not in- 
cluding package. A large part of the 
crop has been sold.—[E. H. H., Itha- 

ca, N Y. 

We have about of a crop this 
year. Quality is below the average. 
Dealers are offering $2.75 p bbl.—{[C. 
H. W., Lawrence Co, O. 

Fruit badly blemished and practi- 
cally none to sell in this part of the 
state.—[G. W. G., Columbus, O. 

Growers offered $2 p bbl and sell- 
ing. Yield looks less than ™% a full 

;}ecrop_in this territory eight miles 
| square.—[F. G. S., Albion, N Y. 

In the Hudson valley (this part of 
| Albany Co) crop light and quality 
not very good. Some orchards selling 
at $2.—[J. G. W., Ravena, N Y. 

At Penn Yan, Yates Co, N Y, or- 
chardists selling at $1.75 p bbl first 
| week in Oct. Quality good, but rather 
undersized. F 

Quality here much better than last 
year, and many apples already sold 
at $2 p bu; some fcy held higher. 
Yield about % a full crop.—[A. J. R., 
Batavia, N Y. 

Commenting on the crop of thé 
county, C. B. Hoagland estimates that 
Wayne Co, N Y, will have 80,000 bbls 
apples, quality mostly good. He says 
the crop is already nearly all sold; 
recent price around $2. 

Very little damage to apples, al- 
though considerable fungus. Com- 
‘mercial crop perhaps 2-3 a full one. 

Many growers selling at $2.—[J. W. 
H., Webster, Monroe County, N Y. 


From Michigan and Other States 


| I estimate the yield in Sabin 
‘township 25% larger than last year. 
Fruit is not generally good for win- 
ter use.—[H. H. R., St Joseph, Mich. 
Apples rather poor this year. Many 
are wormy and scabby. About 75% 
of last year’s crop Was gathered.— 
[R. H. 8., Watervliet, Mich. 
Growers gathered 10,000 bbis of 
apples in Oakland Co this year. A 
| decrease of 5% compared with last 
year. Well sprayed: fruit reached 
| Boepeoen. Farmers are selling at 


Ono 
r4IW/) 


$2.5 p bbl.—[L. R. . H., South 
Lyon, Mich. 

Sprayed orchards yielded fine fruit, 
| dabbut 25% -of last year’s crop. There 
Prices 


Half a crop of rather poor app 
was harvested in Knox Co this ye. 
Apple crop 2 complete failur« 
ruined by late spring 
C. S., Fayette Co, Ill. , 
Not 2% of an average apple crop 


was gathered this year. Scaresly any ce 


and frost—{p 





2 


of it fit.to -barrel.—{R. D. B., Wash. © 


ington Co, It. 


Very near a bumper crop, ae. 
good to fair.’Growers are inclines aa 


sell at $1.50 p bbl.—{[E. T., Wyan. | 


dotte Co, Kan. 


About 500 bbls gathered, which will, 


be consumed in the local markets ave 


75c@$1 p bu.—[H. D. §., Vincennes 
Co, Ind. 

Not enough apples gathered this 
year for home use, Bloom-raia 


weather probably washed off the pol- 
len.—[J. T. S., New Castle Co, Del, 

There is only a nominal apple mar- 
ket here. There are no shipments 
No 1 winter apples are quoted at We 
p bu.—[F. O. H., Williamsburg, Ia, 

From New England Orchards 

This year’s apple crop is only 
of that of 1907. In two townships 
about 500 bbls were gathered. This 
is scarcely enough for the home mar. 
kets.—[E. D. C., York Co, Me. 

Only 40% of last year’s apple crop 
was gathered this year.—[O. F. RB, 
Kennebec Co, Me. 

The apple crop in our orchards js 
a total failure this year and in other 
sections it is but little better.—[c, g 
P., Manchester, Me. 

. Compared with last year the apple 
crop is 40% smaller, quality fair— 
({E. A. L., Kennebec Co, Me. 


Not more than a quarter of a 
bumper crop was harvested this year, 
quality poor.—(W. B. D., York 
Co, Me. 

In this section of Essex Co the 


crop is 25% larger than last year’s, 





yield about 25,000 bbls. Fine fruit 
and good size.—[G. L. K., Rowley, 
Mass. 

A great many specimens of wormy 
fruit are gound in this year’s apple 
crop, which is % that of last year. 
Growers are offered $1.50 a bbl and 
are inclined to sell at that price— 
(G. F. S., Meredith, N H. 

The apple crop in this saction of 
Rutland Co is about 20: smaller 
than last year, quality good. Growers 
have sold the bulk of their fruit for 


$1.25 p bbl.—[A. H. S., Derby, Vt. 
Apple crop greatly reduced in this 


immedate vicinity. About 50 bbls 
were gathered this year compared 
with 900 bbls last year. Very few 


are moving at ‘any price.—T[C. H. B, 
Andover, Ct. 
The Distributing Markets 





At Chicago, choice fancy fruit 
firm; fine red eating apples in good 
demand. Receipts moder: supply 
on hand reduced. King $3.25@3.50, 
Baldwin 2.50@2.75, Greening 2% 
@2.50. 


At New York, fancy table varieties 
firm, occasionally demanding a pre- 
mium; poor fruit dull McIntosh 
$2.50@5 p bbl, Gravenstein 2.50@ 
3.50, Snow 2@3.50, King 2.25@3.2, 
Greening 1.50@2.50. 


~ At Boston, receipts fairly liberal; 
demand and prices steady. Gravet- 
stein $2.50@3.50, McIntosh 2.0@ 
3.75, Snow 2@3, Greening 2@2.25. 
At London, the house of Henry 


Levy, fruit auctioneers, reports that 
the market in the U K for American 
apples has a better tone. Highly col- 
ored table apples are in demand. In 
London, King fetch $4.50 p bbl, Bald- 
win 2.60, York Imperial 3.25 


O.m0- 


Treating Beans for Weevils—J. 6. 
B., Virginia: Fumigation by carbon 
bisulphid will. bring best results. This 
substance may be poured into shallow 
pans and set on the beans. It evap 





orates rapidly and the fumes soon 
penetrate the whole building. Use 
carbon bisulphid at the rate of = 


pound to 100 bushels of grain. 
chemical is highly inflammable and 
care should be exercised accordingly: 
A lighted match in the vicinity of the 
fumes will cause an immediate explo 
sion. The treatment suggested here 
for beans is equally good for all other 
grains usually stored in the granery 





A Pebble in Your Shoe will sivé 
you a fair idea of how a horse Wil 
feel with a sore under any part 
the harness. 























ity 


‘of animals already affected. 


"ly, that 


CONTROLLING 


“ 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Prof Bang Addresses New York Veterinarians--Says Hereditary 
Theory Erroneous---Explains Methods of Elimination--Plan 
to Be Simple--Other Speakers Enforce His Remarks 


unusual significance 


A meeting of 
live stock, 


to all interested in espe- 
cially in cattle, was held last week 
in the New York state veterinary 
college at Ithaca. It was called by 
Prof R. A. Pearson, state commis- 
sioner of ‘agriculture, who had 


learned that Prof Bernhard Bang, 
the noted Danish veterinarian, was in 


the state and had one evening free. 
Had there been time, public an- 
nouncement would have been made 
of the meeting; however, prominent 
yeterinarians, stockmen and others 
were notified by telegraph and as 
large and as representative an au- 
dience aS could be gathered thus se- 
cured. 

The meeting was presided over by 
pr V. A. Moore, director of the col- 


lege, who spoke of the international 
reputation Prof Bang had already 
won by his work on abortion, a fame 
now wide ly increased by his practical 
and common-sense plan of eliminat- 
ing bovine tuberculosis upon which 
he addressed the meeting. 

Dr James Law, former director of 
the college, emphasized the simplic- 
ity of eradicating the disease by cit- 
ing several instances in which herds 


affected with the disease. had been 
rendered healthy and maintained in 
that condition for a long. series 
of years. He also alled at- 
tention to the faulty New 
York state laws which, far from 
stamping out the disease, have 
tended in their operation to spread 
it partly through the tricks prac- 
ticed by cattle men, but mainly 


the state 
Prof H. 
state experiment 
enforced Dr 


through the admission into 


A. Harding of the 
station at Geneva, 


Law’s statements by showing how 
the herd at the station had been 
quickly and cheaply rid of the dis- 
ease and maintained healthy con- 
dition through adherence to the 


Bang system, which was adopted as 


a business proposition 


Director L. H. Bailey of the New 
York state college of agriculture in 
a very brief address outlined the 
work of the commission to investi- 
gate country life. He showed that 
the tuberculosis problem is necessa- 


features of this inves- 
has for its object, not 
farmer nor 
that have so 
life what it 
out means 


rily one of the 
tigation which 
the investigation of the 
farming, but 
far tended to make farm 
at present is and to point 


the auses 


for improving the sanitary, social, 
legislative and other ways of plac- 
ing farm life on a par with the best 
in cities and towns In short he 
Showed that the problems of the 
country are problems of very broad 
scope and that they affect the whole 


body politi and not merely the 
farm and the farm 

Prof Bang’s Address 
For about two hours Prof Bang 
spoke almost extemporaneously on 


his theme, and held the attention of 
the audience all the time. Many peo- 
ple, he said, still hold the erroneous 
opinion that tuberculosis is heredi- 
tary. The groundlessness of this be- 


lief has been fully established by 
Robert Koch and his followers; and 
the truth of this is shown by the 
fact that calves dropped by tuber- 
culous cows in only the rarest 
Cases exhibit the disease, provide 


they are not permitted to come in 
fontact with their dams after birth 
and are fed milk from healthy cows, 
or: milk buttermilk, whey, ete, 
Which has been sterilized. The-re- 
Verse of this was also shown; name- 
calves from healthy cows 
have contracted the disease when al- 
lowed to come in contact with af- 
fected ones, or when permitted ‘to 


drink milk from such cows, or to be 
housed or yarded in dark, dirty quar- 
ters, especially where tuberculous 
animals have at some time been 
kept. 

Abundant sunlight and cleanliness, 
he emphasized again and again, are 
sure preventives of this disorder. In 
fact, the disease can be taken as a 
positive index of improper methods 
of management. Where farmers 
breed from healthy herds and main- 


tain strict cleanliness there is no 
danger of having the disease come 
on the premises. 


So the question resolves itself pri- 
marily into one of sanitation and 
management. Hence the farmer him- 
self can control the si*1ation abso- 
lutely. 

Such being the case, the popular 
notion that tuberculosis exists of it- 
self everywhere is seen to be erro- 
neous, and there is no reason why the 
cleanly herd should suffer. As proof 
of this, Prof Bang showed that 
healthy and unhealthy herds have 
been kept close together without the 
spread of the disease. In these cases 
the herds were not allowed to come 
in actual contact, nor was any trans- 


fer of milk from the affected to the 
healthy herd permitted. In the re- 
verse case, where milk was taken 
from unhealthy to healthy animals, 
and where healthy animals were al- 
lowed to come in contact with dis- 
eased ones the disease was spread; 


and this was most evident among the 
young animals, the older ones seem- 
ing to contract the malady with less 
certainty or severity. Here again 
the control is shown to lie with the 
herdsman or owner. 

Similarly it was shown that 
buttermilk, whey, etc, secured from 
a creamery, cheese factory, or from 
any infected herd, may be the means 
of introducinge the disease in a. 
healthy herd. For where the milk 
of only one diseased cow is mixed 
with that of healthy animals, or 
where milk from only one filthy sta- 
ble is allowed with that from clean 
ones, the milk of all is more than 
likely to become contaminated and 
thus carry the disease to such 
healthy animals as are fed on the 
mixture. But where such milk is 
heated to SO degrees’ centigrade 
there ts no danger whatever. Here 
again the farmer can ‘be in absolute 
control of the health of his herd. 

The Bang Method 

In Denmark farmers are encouraged 
by the government to eliminate the 
disease from their herds by the Bang 
system of isolation. The animals are 
all tested by the tuberculin method, 
which, when honestly applied, is the 
most satisfactory, in fact, the only, 
way to discover the presence of the 
disease in its early stages. All healthy 
animals are separated from the af- 
fected ones and given nothing but 
pure feed; that is, all milk, butter- 
milk whey, etc, fed to them is ren- 
dered harmless by heating. The quar- 


milk, 


ters are made light and kept clean, 
as already indicated. Twice a year, 
or at least once, the animals in the 


healthy herd are tested with tubercu- 


lin, and those that have become af- 
fected are put back with the un- 
healthy ones. 


Here is the most interesting point 
in the system: The slightly affected 
animals, that is, those not seriously 
are still used for breeding, 
but the calves dropped are immedi- 
ately separated from their dams, 
reared in clean quarters, and in due 
time added to the healthy herd. Thus 
the farmer may save his unhealthy 
animals for many years; in fact, as 
long as they are profitable to him, 
either as milkers or breeders, and 
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ago, we have gained $11.37 per cow over the 
water Goan ae herd of seven cows, 
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been milked two years. 
XLBERT 8. EATON. 


A saving of $11.3 i 
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You can bry eustom-made 
oak-tanved harness direct from 
our factory at wholesale prices. 
fou save two profits—the jobber’s 
and dealer’s. Write for onr new il- 
lustrated catalogue and see for your- 
self just how much money you 

save. All our harness is guaran’ 


farmer should have our booklet. W 
ogue 


THE KING HARNESS ©0., 
26 Lake St., Owego, Go., N. ¥. 


Quick-Money Pigs 


I breed "em—Jorsey Reds. Grow like **weeds” 
Vigorous, easy to handle. At nine months often 
dress 350 Ibs. Body long bones small. Buy a pair 
uick—profits soon. Circular free. Write now. 
x J. COLLINS, Box O, Moorestown, N.d. 
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vertisers. You will get a 
this Journal very quick reply if you do, 
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DR. DAVID ROBERTS, Wisconsin State Veterinarian, 1906-7-8 


Are You Losing Calves? 


If so, You Should Lose no Time in Stopping Loss. 


Contagious Abortion can be wiped out of 
your herd with the Dr. Roberts’ Anti-Abor- 
tion Treatment. It has never failed, and 


last year alone over 1000 herds comprising 
more than 23,000 head were treated. 


Here is one case among thousands where 


the loss was stopped. 


Lost 1000 Calves in One Year 
De Motte, Indiana. 
Replying to your letter of the Mth, regarding the 
abortion in our cows, and as to the benefits derived 
from your treatment, will say I have watched these cows 
very carefully and notice their condition is much im- 








Herd Bulls of Northern lodiana Lanu Co, 


recovered from the discase and in every way the treat, 
—* - very truly, O.ERF (Signed) 
Our Guarantee to You 
Where the Dr. Roberts Anti-Abortion treatment 
fails to wine out the disease Contes Abor- 
tion wee voture the quthe con the treat 
t. ° i hase cash any 
from which Dr. Roberts’ Anti-Abortion Treat 
ment fails to wipe the i 
Do not wait till you are sure you have 
contagious abortion in your herd. 
MAKE SURE THAT YOUR COWS ARE 
FREE FROM ABORTION NOW 











~ pe. iwvuverts’ Lreuliuenlt slam ped out 


Contagious Abortion from this Herd. 


proved from last yeur. Last year, we lost nearly 1000 
calves and some of the cows, while we have been very 
successful in saving our calves this year,and our cows 
are in much better condition than they were a year ago, 
and we believe that is due to Dr. David Roberts’ Abor- 
tion treatment. I have great confidence and am well 
assured, with Dr. David Roberts’ Abortion Treatment 
(by the use of the Serum and washing out the genital 
organs) that Abortion can be entirely cleaned out 
of any herd, NORTHERN INDIANA LAND CO. 

By C. D. Shook, Supt. 


Wiped out the Disease from 17 Herds 
The following letter from Prof. O. Erf of 
the dairying department of Ohio State Univer- 
sity confirms the testimony of private owners. 
Dr. David Roberts’ Veterinary Co. Aug 


. 7, 1908 
The 17 herds that were treated with Dr. Roberts’ 
Anti-Abortion, over which I had supervision, have fully 





00 ‘Dr David Roberts Veterinary Co., 460 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis, 1 
$1 H Lown..+++cowSs+.-+sheifers....++calves..-+++bulls, of the. .sccccceseceseccesesssDECed 


i Please send me your book “Abortion in Cows." enclose 10 cents for postage. 
‘ 


seeeeee 
H POUT TORTI ee 
COUPON |**-. 

' 


* R.P.D.ccccccccssssTOMMsceccererceeess 


Send for Dr. Roberts’ Book, ‘‘ Abortion in 
Cows,”’ which tells how to detect the symp- 
toms and how to wipe out the disease at any 
stage of development. This volume is fully 
illustrated, and is the standard authority on 
the disease of Contagious Abortion and its 


treatment. 
The Book is Free 


Fill out coupon below, mail to us now, and 
secure a free copy of ‘‘Abortion in Cows. 









Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Company, 


460 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. ~ 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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} To Get More Horse Power 

Be You must feed a muscle-making ration like Sterling Stock Feed. It 
he is a concentrated ration—ready to feed—made from the very best grades 
rf of corn, oats and barley, finely ground and correctly proportioned so 
iy as to form a perfectly balanced ration. When you feed Steril 

a to your horses you give them a ration that makes strong muscles, 

: rich blood and endurance. They will do more work—do harder work 
t 


and at the same time maintain excellent condition. It makes sleek 
coats, loose skin, good life and action. 


| Sterlin 


does this cheaper than you can do it with whole grain because it 
contains the right amount of nutrition in the easiest form to assimilate 
making a ration that is all digestible and perfectly balanced, For 
cattle, sheep and hogs it produces wonderful results because it is es- 

ecially adapted to making blood, bone and fat. A test tells best—try 
ke At dealers. If yours can’t supply you write to us. 


The GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., Feed Dept.. Chieago 
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# ® 0 i No More Wheelbarrows 
f ' f Simply fillup a Louden Litter Carrier 
: inside of ae bern and give it a shove. No 
; Ag } matter how heavy the load it runs along 
¢ G see ’ - smoothly over the wire or track, over 
:* af ~ ic switches and around curves if necessary, and 
f i = \ dumps itself any place inthe yard you desire, and re- 


rnsautomatically. Nonccessity of having a manure pilenear 
the door, always inthe road. The Louden Litter Carrier is 
; made of heavy steel; the water-tight box can be raised or low- 
. / eréd. Can be used for carrying anything that needs carrying 
ty = ]] around the barn. Withouta doubt the greatest labor saver on 
the up-to-date farm. Prices—low 2nough for one to be on 
every farm. Valuable Manure Book and catalogue Free. 
Also full lMne_of Hay Carriers, Tracks, Slings, Forks, Stackers, 
Rickers and Flexible Door Hangers. 
em Machin Co. 628 Broadway. 
ield, lowa. 



















ia,ia is the feed that contains all the nutritious elements in 
just the right proportion to make muscle, energy and fat 
at least cost. There are many rations on the market, 


but the one that you can be sure of at all times is 
FEED Badger Stock Feed 


Rich in Protein, Fat and Carbohydrates, in just 
the right proportion for vim, vigor and vitality 
as well as condition building. Read what OC. 
G. Comstock, Milwaukee, writes: 

“Your Badger Feed is fine. Enclosed is another 
order for more. That proves It satisfies us com- 
pletely. Our horses do better on Badger than 
anything we have ever fed.” 

Our new Free Feed Book will interest you. 
Write for it today. Gives experiences on feeding, 
breeding, ete. 
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When You Write Advertisers nal. Our advertivers ike © | YOUR HORSE NEVER “AFRAID” 
amo where thelr replies ye of trains, trolleys or automobiles if driven 

i a All with a ‘‘Beery Bit,"’ the only a itely 
Hb 1m eafe anc mar ‘ 
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! High Finish in Baby Beef 


| ‘The value of high finish in all 
| Classes of beef is too little heeded, but 
in some classes of beef it is not nearly 


pay to spend very much food on some 
animals, with a view to giving them a 
high finish, for the reason that they 
are not susceptible of taking such a 


| finish readily, and when put on the 


market will not bring a top price. But 


| it is different with baby beef. The 
} animals are young and are usually 





| susceptible of taking on a high finish 


if they are fed right. 

The value of a high finish will be 
apparent because of the way in which 
it influences values. Suppose a steer 
is put on the market at 18 months, 
he should weigh about 1200 pounds. 
With such a steer every one-fourth 
of a cent per pound makes a differ- 


'ence of $38, and every cent of differ- 


ence in price makes a difference of 


| $12. Suppose one steer at the age and 
weight named because of low finish 


sells for ony 4 cents per pound, and 
another because of high finish brings 
5% cents per pound, the difference in 


; the price received for the steer is 
| $18. A difference of 1 cent a pound 
}in price will make a difference of 


$240 in the value of a carload con- 
taining 20 such steers. 

Of course,’ some steers will not take 
s0 high a finish as others. Unless a 
steer is possessed of a high type of 
quality he will not take on the high- 
est class of finish. The same finish 
cannot be given to an  open-ribbed 
steer that is given to one close ribbed. 
As a rule, the same high quality can- 
not be given to a straight dairy steer 
that is given to a straight beef steer. 





Cross-Bred Pigs Most Profitable 


T. F. BYERS, PREBLE COUNTY, 0 





The market hog must“have plenty 
of growth and heavy bone; must be 
of good length and not too high from 
the ground; and have good shceulders 
and hams, together with the qual- 
ities that stand for the good feeder. 
The breed one person raises and does 
well with may not suit another. I pre- 
fer the Poland-China and Duroc-Jer- 
sey. A cross between these two makes 
nice feeders. Do not cross but one 


| time. Keep pure breeds for crossing. 


in the Poland-Chinas we have a good 
all-around feeder. They have good 
hams and shoulders, are compact, 
quiet and fatten quickly and at any 
age. The Durocs are more prolific 
and will rear a larger number of 
pigs. What one breed lacks the other 
possesses, and it is no difficulty for 
the man who is careful in mating 
them to get a good lot of feeders. 
The time of farrowing will depend 
upon the time you aim to put your 
igs on the market and the place you 


have for the sows. For the average 


farmer I think March and the fore 
part of April a good time for farrow- 
ing. At that’ time of year you have 
time.to attend to the sows and pigs, 
and the pigs have size enough if you 
want to feed them for sale in No- 
vember or December. 


Starting the Brood Sow 
The pig that is to be kept for a 


| brood sow should not be allowed to 


become too fat, not poor, but in a 
good growing condition. About six 
|weeks before farrowing time she 
should not be fed too much corn. Her 
feed should be wheat bran and mid- 
dlings, with a little corn to supply 
|enough heat for the cold weather. 
|About one to two weeks before far- 
|rowing the sow should be put to her- 
lself in @ house, and also given a lot 
r exercise. After the pigs are old 
ough to eat they should have 2 
lace so they can be fed separate. 
aked shelled corn and oats make a 

y good feed for the pigs. After 

ss comes the pigs can be turned 
the.c!l er, with a little slop and 


‘Hin, Obie | corn to keep them growing rapidly. 


With a shelter in the, field they ane. 


so important as in others. It will not —principal diet, for they need it 


not much trouble from now unt. 
market time. As winter approaches 
the hogs should have a good shelter 
For the pigs that ‘have been far. 
rowed in the spring corn will be the 
te 
keep up warmth, A feed of slop: once 
a day will be sufficient to keep them 
in condition and is a change from 
corn. 

Now a word about fall pigs: They 
should be crowded from birth as 
much as possible. Feed the sows as 
much slop and corn as they  ¢ay 
stand. As soon as the pigs are 
weaned they will need a good warm 
place to sleep, with a pasture lot for 
exercisc and what grass they can get 
Feed them some bran and‘ middlings, 
with a little corn. As soon as the 
clover patch is ready turn onto it and 
give corn only. Feed them all they 
can eat, and in June they should 
weigh around 200 or better. 

The best time to market the spring 
pigs is in November, before the price 
gets dull, or feed until February, 
which is usually a good market. The 
nice thing about feeding for the No- 
vember markét is that you get rid of 
them before bad weather comes. They 
can be fed in the field that is to be 
plowed for corn and can be fed 
around on the poorest places in the 
field if a portable crib or an old 
wagon is used. 





Pure-Bred Poultry for Farmers 


MRS J. G. OSBORNE, ONONDAGA CO, N ¥ 





Farmers everywhere have found it 
exceedingly profitable to improve 
their horses, cattle, sheep and hogs; 
but there is a much wider field open 
to them in the improvement of farm 
poultry, and this is attended with 
much less expense and at least 200% 
more profit on every dollar invested. 
There is nothing on the farm that- 
pays so well for the attention and 
expense as poultry. This is apparent 
to farmers who figure out the credit 
and debit side of the poultry books 
as they do those of their other stock 
books. 

Fowls have been general! g lect 
ed so long on farms thatv-it has been 
hard to convince anyone that his 


hens are of much account, and the 
common excuse has been: “I have 
no time to bother with hens.” So 


the neglected fowls were the only live 
stock on the farm left to suffer from 
want of care. But one after another 
the farmers have been impressed 
with the fact that pure-bred fowls 
are not merely for ornamental pur- 
poses, and that any breed of fowls 
once: brought up to the standard by 
eareful selection and breeding will 
not require anything more than com- 
mon stock, and will pay him better 
in every way. 

The result is more pure-bred util 
ity poultry is kept every year. No 
matter how neglected a flock may be, 
it can be improved by the purchase 
of a pure- bred male from some eggs 
producing variety, as thousands of 
farmers can testify. With proper 














feed and care the percentag egg 
laying and marketing has incr ased 
still more, and farmers are now tak- 
ing as much pride in well 1 hens 
as in well-bred hors and 
swine. To make poult: rofitable 
and keep them so, they must be made 
comfortable; and this means they 
must have proper houses, proper feed 
and good care. 

An Undesirable Proposition—A ©” 
cern having headgarte1 Buftala, 
N Y, the D. L. Marshall millins coms 
pany, offers to sell to farmer pert 
grades of mill feeds at particulars 
attractive prices. But e is Boos: 
proviso that the farn purchase 
stock in the milling con that he 
may enjoy the pri — 
hold of these milling pen 
higures, We. cannot } rome f 

neir 


tion of this kind, and 
let it alone. 
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On the line of the C B & Q railroad, 
about 135. miles southwest of Omaha, 
js the town of Clay Center, Neb. In 
this little town of perhaps 1200 people 


is located M. M. Johnson, manufac- 
turer. of Old Trusty incubators and 
prooders Mr M. M. Johnson, the 

and sole owner of his 


proprietor 
pusiness, is a character—a character 
such as one often reads about but sel- 
dom sees. 
Everybody in Clay Center knows 
Johnson. Everybody likes Johnson. I 
had the pleasure recently of visiting 
him in his own home, and it was 
while walking through the main 
street of this little that I was 
surprised to hear such expressions as: 


burg 


“Good morning Johnson,” “Good 
morning Trusty,” “Good morning 
Trusty Johnson,” etc, for in the little 
town of Clay Center no one applies 
the “Mr” to the name of Johnson. 
And the word Trusty as applied to his 


incubator and brooder has so firmly 
been applied to Johnson himself that 
he is practically now known from one 
end of the country to the other as 
“Trusty Johnson.” The entire popu- 
lation are neighbors of Johnson, while 
the little chaps and Johnson are good 
friends, and even on down to the dogs 
they wag their tails at him instead o 


showing their teeth. 

I want to tell our readars a little 
something about the start of Brother 
Johnson, and of his success, for he 
has been successful Johnson was 
born and raised on a farm, and at 
the age of 21 married and, of course, 
married a farmer’s daughter. 

At first, he turned his attention to 


farming, then coal mining, and from 
that he went into the machine shops 
of the C B & Q railroad, and finally 
went to firing on an engine. After 
railroading a short while, he and his 
wife moved to the mountains of Colo- 
rado, where he worked at his trade 


of engineer and machinist Tiring of 
the mountains, after having accumu- 
lated a little money, they settled down 
on a small farm in the northern part 
of Missouri. 

Somehow, Johnson had gotten 
his mind that one way to make money 
on a farm was to raise chickens; and 
that next to digging gold nuggets from 
a gold mine, raising chickens was the 
best thing. Learning of a2 man in a 
nearby town who had a couple of in- 
cubators, he hitched up his team one 
day and drove over to see what they 
looked like. He found the incubators, 
and also found that they didn’t work 
very well. Yet he made a trade, agrec- 
ing to give a cow for two incubators, 
believing that with hie mechanical 
knowlalge he could put them into 
working shape. 

When the two machines were final- 
ly unloaded in his front yard and the 
g00d old cow led home by the trader, 
he began to wonder where in the 
world he would find room for them 
because the two machines must have 
Weighed one-half a ton—great big 
monstrous affairs, looking as much 
like a piano box as anything oclse. 
Finally they were skidded into the 
house, made ready for business, and 
Johnson set out among his neighbors 
to secure enough eggs, determined to 
find out how they would work. They 


into 


didn’t work at all, yet he did not de- 
Spair. 
After breakfast one morning, he 


Pried off some boards from one of the 
incubators and it occurred to him that 
What he saw inside was really not 
consistent. After working a while he 
Succeeded in rebuilding one of them, 
and at the end of three weeks got 107 
chicks out of the first hatch. The 
other incubator he loaned to a neigh- 

T, eggs and all, and the hateh num- 
bereg about 141 chicks from 152 eggs. 

Tn the meantime, Johnson’s neigh- 
bor, who had originally traded the 
fheudators, found out that he had re- 
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built and made them into successful 
working machines.. So he came over 
to see how he could effect a trade. 
Johnson immediately agreed to let 
him have one of the ‘incubators for 
the cow, so the old cow was brought 
back to its original home. 

Johnson was satisfied he could make 
good incubators, and constructed six 
during the following month, every one 
of which turned out successful hatch- 
es. These incidents took place in the 
fall of 1891 and spring of 1892. 

The following summer Johnson be- 


came uneasy to get back to his old 
trade. So he pulled out for the 
lead mines in southwest Missouri, 


where he struck a job running a big 
pumping plant at a small town called 
Oronogo. Just as soon as his good 
wife could dispose of the little farm 
she joined him, but before leaving 
disposed of all the incubators. 

In the town of Oronogo incubators 
had a black eye, and it was said that 
the only one ever in the town was 


the means of breaking up happy rela- 
farmer 


tions between a and his wife 





M. M. Johnson 


and putting a case into the divorce 
courts. Johnson set about to build 
another incubator for himself. Just 
as he completed it and was ready to 
make his hatch, typhoid fever broke 
out in the little town. It spread like 
wildfire. Johnson set his incubator on 
Saturday evening, Sunday he was all 
out of sorts, Monday he was sick, and 
Tuesday he had typhoid fever. Dur- 
ing that week his wife and oldest boy 
were taken down, and although they 
pulled through fairly well, Johnson 
himself was a very sick man. They 
rd good neighbors, however, for not 
only did they take care of Johnson 
and his family, but they kept the in- 
cubator agoing. 

It was several weeks before the ty- 
phoid germ entirely left the Johnson 
family, and in the meantime some 
friends at Sheridan, Mo, Johnson’s old 
town, had sold out and gone to Clay 
Center, Neb, and put up a new grist 
mill. They wrote Johnson that he 
could have the job of installing the 
power plant, and running it after- 
ward, with wages of $1.50 a day, and 
while the wages offered were pretty 
small, he decided to make the change. 

Accordingly, the Johnsons traded 
their property in Oronogo for land 
down in Texas county, Mo, and rig- 
ging up a covered wagon they started 
for Clay Center, taking along a Hol- 
stein and Jersey cow. After three or 
four days’ travel they reached a point 
five miles east of Pleasanton, Kan, 
where they decided to rest until the 
following Monday morning. Monday 
morning came, one of the little John- 
son girls was sick, and by Wednesday 
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Some Folks You Ought To Know 


the other was sick. Again kindly 
hands camé to their rescue. One good! 
family agreed to take them in, and! 
they stayed there for six weeks. 

While the doctors were undecided 
just what to do, Johnson reckoned 
that his chances were better traveling 
than staying among his troubles, so 
they sold their goods and paid what 
they owed, retaining just enough 
money to reach Clay Center, which 
they did finally reach with exactly 65 
cents. 

Although Johnson arrived too late 
to install the power plant at the mill, 
he lost no time in starting to work 
because he was really worse off than 
nothing, owing, as he did, doctors’ 
bills in Clay Center and the little 
town he had just left. It was now 
that the Johnson family were getting 
desperate, so they held a council that 
evening, but went to bed quite unde- 
cided what to do. Johnson did not 
sleep much that night, neither did his 
wife, but along toward morning the 
incubator idea came to him again. 
Right here the reader should under- 
stand that it was a matter of an ad- 
vance of 10 cents a day, which really 
led to the manufacturing of the “Old 
Trusty Incubator.” 

Johnson had asked his boss for an 
increase of 10 cents a day, and al- 
though slight as it was he did not get 
it. But when he went to the mill that 
morning he was a determined incuba- 
ter man, and was not long in making 
his plans known to his boss. It was 
agreed that Johnson could go ahead 
and make in the boiler house all the 
incubators he wanted. From that day 
to this Johnson has not ceased to 
build incubators and brooders. 

At first, of course, he had to go 
Slow because he had no money, but 
friends advanced him some and 
helped him out wherever thy could, 
As soon as his incubators began to 
command attention, he got a rubber 
stamp which read: “M. M. Johnson 
at the mill makes incubators,” and 
with a homemade ink pad he stamped 
everything in sight. We learn he even 
went so far as to put tie stamp on 
the back of a white horse, and on a 
buggy driven by a pompous young 





chap who came into Clay Center one 
day. 

It was soon seen that Johnson 
ther must have a factory for himseif 
or move to some other town With-| 
out solicitation on his part, the citi-| 
zens of Clay Center raised $1000, with 
the understanding that he would build | 
his factory there, and the president 
of one of the banks guaranteed a 
loan of $3000 as working capital. 

The erection of his first real fac- 
tory was some eight years ago. Five 
years ago he put up an entirely new 


factory, built on a side track 75 feet 
from the railroad freight house. No 
one man has helped make Clay Cen- 


ter grow more than has Trusty John- 
son. The little town has expanded 
from 200 to 300, at the time he land- 
ed, to about 1200 population at pres- 
ent. 

He employs 150 to 300 people, and 
does an annual business amounting to 
perhaps one-half million dollars. He 
has a grown son, who is also a mar- 
ried man, and on this son devolves 
considerable of the work in making 
the Johnson business a success. 

In passing, we must pay tribute to 
Mrs Johnson, who is as nice a woman 
as one cares to meet. If you ever zo 
to Clay Center and call upon Trusty 
Johnson, you are reasonably sure of 
meeting Mrs Johnson. If you do not 
say her pumpkin pies, fried chicken 
and Jersey milk are as good as your 
own; and if you do not say that “Old 
Trusty” can play the fiddle to make 
old “Arkansaw” * himself Jealous, I 
shall be greatly surprised. 
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Repeating Shotguns 


Over four hundred and fifty 
thousand sportsmen use and 
endorse Winchester Re- 
peating Shotguns. The U. 
S. Ordnance Board after sub- 
jectingoneof thesegunstothe 
severest of tests reported of- 
ficially that the gun could not 
be improved upon. For field, 

fowl or trap shooting they 
are equally good. Then 
why not a Winchester? 

FREE—Send your address for ate. 


logue of Winchester—the Red 
Brand—Guns and A 


WINOGHMESTOR RePcaATiINnG AnmSCO, | 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SEND US YOUR HIDES 
roe TANNING . 


We'll make for you the 
valuable furs. O' Oldest and i a 
Custom Tanners for F. 

for book of aa Ley information. 


ib FOSTER ROBE &T 600. 
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DEATH TO REAVES! 


@ GUARANTEED 


Heave ano Coven Cone 

A Remedy for Wind and Throat 
™ troubles. 2+yearsin use ite 
mm worth for heaves chronic 
cough. yy p per can. Wealse 
m: a for Acute 








n, bu i dove not contain og to cure heaves, 
pty or cons Send for becktet. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Onis 


IS OF EGGS | 


you teed co bens Rosh cut. Its egg 
Ing value is four times that of grains Begs 
cks more vigorous, 
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MILFORD, MASS. 





For Helfers 
with First Calf 


ona pliable; takes easy milkers; 
heals sore,cracked or injured teats. . 


81.00 delivered, or at dealers’. Book S-A Free. 
GUARANTEE ON EVERY “BOX 
O. H. MFG. CO., 21 Chapel St., Lyndon, vt. 


Well 2m DRILLING dF 


Fastest drillers known. Great eng 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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Early Education in America 
One of the first things -the New 
England colonists did after they set- 


tled in America was to. establish 
schools and colleges. They felt that 
education was the first step in suc- 


cess and progress. These schools were 
for the purpose of training. Just 
remember that. They were not be- 
gun that culture might be handed out 
to the New Ingland youth—not that. 
But they were training schools in 
which young men might be prepared 
for the church, for state service and 
for leadership. 

The school stood for a distinct pur- 
pose. Young men were trained for 
a distinct service. Instructors taught 
that a distinct end might be achieved. 
There were no “ifs” and “ands” about 
the proposition at all. 

After these professional or life- 
work schools were under way, other 
schools grew up; a preparatory 
schoo! as a fitting school for the col- 
lege; a still lower school to fit for 
the preparatory school, and still oth- 
ers, away down to the primary grades. 

The first school was of the head 
and heart. It prepared for lifé and 
for the duties involved in a particu- 
lar definite work. The later schools 
got away from the life notion, and 
the further you went down the lino 
the further thoy got away from play 

“and work and activity ana everyday 
“ffairs. They unfitted for life in these 
rchools; the head was helped, but 
the heart and hand 


were neglected. 


EDITORIAL 


Gradually there developed the notion 


that education was one thing, but 
that life was altogether a different 
thing. 

In time, the school lost itself. 
Schoolhouses and school teachers in- 
creased by the thousands, but edu- 


very ends which 
The course of 
enlarged until 
ancients 

Greek 


defeated the 
it sought to secure. 
study gradually was 
it included everything of the 
and nothing of the moderns. 
and Latin roots were in favor, but 
clover and alfalfa roots were de- 
barred. The laws of the Medes and 
Persians were considered fit channels 
of culture, but the laws of plant and 


cation 


animal growth lacked educational 
worth, King Charles was brought 
into the intimate life of the boy, but 


King Carn and King Cotton were de- 
nied an introduction. In fact, most 
things of a practical nature, most 
things that concerned the very life of 
the boy and the girl, most things 
that assisted in making life on the 
farm or in the shop more useful and 


valuable were tabooed, because these 
things smacked of work and blisters. 
Now, this is the education of a 


quarter of a century ago. The school 
that stood for this notion of things 
has been the preparation school of the 
great mass of the older people of to- 
day. It taught you how to read and 
write and to perform a few numerical 
puzzles called arithmetic, but it did 
not fulfill its mission in making you 
a better farmer, nor did it attract 
you, fill you with enthusiasm, or 
make you long to go further on the 
educational road. It didn’t even make 
you think. It served a purpose, but 
measured by what it ought to do, or 


by what it will do in the future, it 
was a failure. 

Who is to blame? Many are. You 
are for one, because you did not re- 
volt against its inefficiency. Thou- 
sands of-teachers are, because they 
have been willing to serve in a poor 
cause, knowing full well that it was 
a rank failure. The agricultural press 
is, because it has allowed this unsat- 
isfactory institution to go on with- 
out denouncing its unworthiness and 
impotency. 

And the remedy is this: A redi- 
rected school in every community. 
One that shall hold onto the good 
things of the old system and include 
such things as will connect informa- 

“tion and vocation and life’s duties 
and requirements with the art of 
training and education. 

Then will education be dynamic and 


Then will it appeal to boys 
them. Then 
helpful, but 
Then 


forceful. 
and girls and not disgust 
will it be satisfying and 
not impotent and away-sending. 





will the school fulfill its mission and 

fit voung people for lives of right 
living and for honorable success. 

Well, there are a lot of them. They 

are not all farmers, either. Earnest 

endeavor and satis- 

Folks You factory accomplish- 

Ought to Know ment may be found 

in every avenue of 

life. To add interest to our farm 


pages, we are starting a new depart- 
ment this week in which we will talk 
“straight out’ about some folks you 
ought to know. A short time ago we 
presented a sketch of a leader in ag- 
riculture, this to be followed by oth- 
ers, endeavoring to bring out, in a 
personal way, some of the character- 
istics which go so far toward making 
up the man. This weet we approach, 
in this face-to-face manner, one iden- 
tified with agriculture in furnishing 
the farmers something they need and 
something they want. From time to 
time, these little stories about adver- 
tisers will be printed in American 
Agriculturist, and we cordially invite 
comment from subscribers. What do 
you thing of the department; would 
you like it continued; among the ad- 
vertisers whose names are familiar to 
you, whom would, you like to know at 
this closer range? . By the way, re- 
serve in your scrapbook the records 
of these business men, From time to 


time, should you want to know more 
about this or that advertiser, you may 
possibly refer to the sketch of his 
eareer as printed in these pages. This 
closer view should prove interesting 
and helpful all around. 

Fortunately the forest fires in the 
Adirondacks are under control at the 
opening of this week. Rain, 
however, is badly needed, 
reported Col Fox, state sup- 
erintendent of forests. That 
want is widespread over a territory 
very much larger than that relating 
to forests. Pastures failed weeks ago, 
wells are running dry, mountain and 
meadow streams dwindling, and farm- 
ers are now hoping for a stretch of 
good, soaking rains before the ground 
freezes. Showers and scattered rain- 
fall have helped a little, but not 
much, this being true of nearly all of 
the east. There is still ample time for 
a plenitude of moisture, but it cannot 
come too soon to please farmers. 


> 





Wanted, 
Rainfall 





service commission of 

New York is being vig- 
orously attacked both 

Give It Time in and out of politics, 
as might be expected. 

Give it a chance to determine whether 
the law providing for its creation 
is wise. The work of the commis- 
sion has been under way only a short 


The public 
the state of 


year. It is seareely fair for one set 
of people to complain, because the 
commission is not sufficlently active 


in handling wrongs perpetrated by 
some of the corporations; nor for an- 
other set, chiefly the transportation 
interests, to assail the commission 
and the state law because of the de- 
termination to handle transportation 
affairs in the interests of all. The 
fact is, the people of New York state 
as @ whole are friendly toward the 
public service commission, and watch- 
ing developments with the keenest 
interest. Only time can determine 
whether the law is wise in all its de- 
tails or whether it needs revision. 





Mild autumn weather has prevailed 


throughout most of the middle and 

eastern states to a late 
Housing date. In fact, only within 
the Crops the past week have sub- 

stantial killing frosts 
reached any general area, and, of 
course, tender vegetation has heen 


long since out of the way.: The mel- 
low October days advanced the ripen- 
ing of apples and have crowded the 
work in commercial orchards. Pota- 
toes are being lifted in the heavy sur- 
plus states such fs New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and New England, 


and American Agriculturist’s reports 
on other pages of this issue point to 
the uneven crops. In fact, this is 


true in both potatoes and apples. In 
the south, our great staple crop, cot- 
ton, is being secured at a rapid pace, 
with some little apprehension latterly 
of possible damage by reason of frost 


visitation in Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, etc. The uneven cendition of 
the great cereal crops is fully por- 


trayed in esrlier pages. Fortunately 





for producers, prices are reasonably 
food for crops moving to market. 

With the outlook for very early 

feeding and probably a long winter, 

may those who 

Long have live = stock 

Feeding Season make ready for 

those conditions. 

Thase who are quite sure that their 

food supplies will’ meet the needs of 


their stock may feel content. Those 
who are in doubt on this point should 
discern the signs of the times. One 
of the most serious perplexities that 
a farmer can face is to find himself 
out of feed in the springtime, when 
feed is costly. It will be dear next 
spring; it cannot be otherwise. 
Where the stock is likely to be more 
than the feed will carry let some of 
it go, while it is yet in condition. If 
some stock has to be sold let it be 
sold before it gets poor through short 


supplies. Nor should the fact be 
overlooked that by cutting and mix- 
ing coarse feeds with those that are 
better, feed may be made to go much 
further, at least for “animals, 
That the feeding will be a 
long one cannot now be questioned. 
It is too late for the rains to produce 
much grass between now and winter, 


store 


season 





While the 
columns of 
ed entirely 


editorial and advertising 
this journal, are conduet- 
separate from 


Get Ne each other, the editors are 
in touch with the most re. 
cent. developments of farm  ma- 


chinery, etc, and can often give sug- 
gestions to prospective purchasers 


who are unable to make a decision 
regarding what to purchase. First, 
however, writs to the advertising 
manufacturers handling the prod- 


uct in which you are interested and 
secure descriptions and prices of their 
commodities. In writing do not fail 


to mention _this journal and _ thus 
come under the shelter of the guar- 
antee printed on this pag: 


Controlling Tebereuiesis 
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Page 


may make them also produce a4 
healthy herd without running any 
risk whatever. Nay, further, he may 


use the milk of his tuberculous cows 
to feed his young animals, provided it 


has been heated, as shown above. At 
all times he has a positive check on 
his healthy herd through the tuber- 


animals 
affected 


which shows whut 
back to the 


culin test, 
raust be sent 
herd, 
Successful Cases Numerous 
Prof Bang cited several cases in 
which healthy herds had heen bred 
from affected animals. In 1895 a 
peasant who nearly ruined 
through having to sacrifice 12 head at 


was 


a loss of $500 had only 22 head left 
in his herd. Of these, 17 showed 
symptoms of the disease They were 


allowed to stay in their quarters; the 
other five were removed. Three years 
later he had bred and raised 12 
healthy heifers from the affected ani- 
mals, all but one of which he still 
had. In 1900 his healthy herd had 
increased to 24, and the unhealthy 
one reduced by sales for beef to 
seven. 

By the way, it may be said that in 
Denmark such animals may be legally 
sold. In 1907 his herd consisted of 
36 healthy animals. The cost of doing 
this was the small sum of $50 for the 
whole time. Another interesting point 
in this record is that when the 
healthy herd had hecome larger than 
the affected the thor- 
oughly disinfected the diseased herd’s 
stables, yards, etc, and put the healthy 
herd in them, with no ill effects. The 
affected animals were transferred to 
the other quarters. 

Dr Law showed that even before 
the Bang method had been promul- 
gated the college herd at Cornell unl 
versity had been rid of tuberculous 
wnimals and maintained healthy for 
44 years, except when animal 
was introduced. He also cited the casé 


one, peasant 


some 


of a state institution where 20 years 
ago fully half the herd of 160 cows 
was affected, and all the swine alse 


By the same methods as applied at 
Cornell the diseased animals were 
weeded out, and the herd of hogs als 
hecame healthy. | This healthy state 
was maintained for 15 years, when 4 
change of management occurred and 
became I 


both cattle und swine 
fected. Dr Law was outspoken 
his support of Prof Bang’s method 


because it saves the animals as 1008 
as they are profitable, either as mik 
producers or breeders, and becaus 
every farmer may put it in practic® 
himself. 

Quackery Is Justifiable only whe? it 


relates to duck raising. Every farm 
er should have his own quackery: 
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Bulgaria Declares Independence 


wave in 
in trouble 

Bulgaria, which 
tributary to 


The reform 
ready resulted 
in the Balkans. 
been a principality 
Prince Ferdinand proclaims he 
of the Bulgarians. The 


Bosnia and Herzegovina, which 


put practically occupied by Austria- 
Hungary, have been proclaimed by 
Emperor Francis Joseph under his 
sovereignty. The proclamation indi- 


eates the early 
stitution and creation of 
These events have led to 
talk, because the partition 
appears to have already begun, 
the great powers have long been 
league 
Servia regards annexation 
nia and Herzegovina by 
gary as sufficient excuse 
argument being that 
has no more right to the 
than Servia has, and that 
mer persists in its course, war 
must be resorted to to maintain 
rights and dignity of Servia. 
The island of Crete, 
been under Turkish 
the flag of Greece, and 


much 


for war, 


if the 


rule, has 


Greece has been proclaimed. Years 
ago the status of Turkish affairs with 
reference to control of provinces and 
principalities was fixed by a confer- 
ence of the great powers. Another 
conference to consider present condi- 
tions and to avert war, which 
is threatened in several directions, 
will soon be held 

+ 


Taft and Bryan Together 


Chicago was the center of great 


enthusiasm. for the 


deep waterways project. The 


association which has for its present 
object the promotion of Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf scheme has just held its 
annual convention there. The most 
interesting feature of the convention 
was the meeting of Mr Taft and Mr 
Bryan. During the opening session 
Mr Taft made an address and the 
next day Mr Brvan_ spoke. Both 
heartily indorsed the plans and de- 
sires of the deep waterways asso- 
clation 

The Chicago association of com- 
merce gave a great banquet to the 
visitors, at which the guest of honor 
were Mr Taft and Mr Bryan, the 
former seated on the right hand, the 
latter on the left of Pres Hall of the 
chamber of commerce Each of the 
presidential candidates gave cordial 
greetings to the other, ind both spoke 
in a vein pleasing to those present 
and without political arguments. 


Among the convention 
4 forceful one by Gifford Pinchot, 
national forester, and a letter was 
read from James J. Hill 
deep waterways development. 


Detroit 7 Chicago Win Pennant 


The close of the baseball season 
In the big leagues has been attended 
by great excitement among the 


fans. The finish in both leagues was 
Very close, In the American league 
the pennant was won by the Detroit 
team; in the National league Chicago 
Was the winner. 


—— 
Poet Laureate of F reemasonry 


Ceremonies of great interest to all 
reemasons have just taken place at 
Chicago. For the third time in the 
fenturies of Masonry a poet laureate 
of Freemasonry was coronated. The 
ze is Fay He mpstead, grand secre- 
ary of the grand lodge of Arkansas. 
ord two other poet laureates of the 
at Need Robert Burns, coranated 
Robe inburg, Scotland, in 1787, and 
Nerk Morris, coronated at New 

in 1884. Hundreds of Masons 
m all parts of the United States 


Turkey has al- 
for Turkey 
has 
Tur- 
key, is now declared independent, and 
is czar 
provinces of 
have 
been nominally under Turkish control, 


conferment of a con- 
a parliament. 
war 
of Turkey 
and 
in 
to prevent such an occurrence. 
of Bos- 
Austria-Hun- 
the 
Austria-Hungary 
provinces 
fer- 
alone 
the 


which has long 
raised 
its union with 


Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
national 


addresses was 


favoring 


and Canada gathered at Chicago to 
witness the coronation of Mr Hemp- 
stead. The exercises included an ad- 
dress, closing with an original poem 
by the new poet laureate. There were 
several addresses by prominent Ma- 
sons and appropriate singing. The 
closing song was Auld Lang Syne, 
which was written by the first Ma- 
sonic poet — Burns. 


Roosevelt Says He Isn’ t Needed 


For several weeks there has been 
alarm and elation in different parts 
of the country over the report that 
Pres Roosevelt was going onto the 
stump this month in behalf of Mr 
Taft. An announcement has been 
made at the White House that the 
president will do nothing of the kind. 
He regards Mr Taft's election as so 
near a sure thing that special efforts 
on the president’s part are not needed 


Briefly Told 


Quite a stir has been made over 
the connection of Gov Haskell of 
Oklahoma with the Citizens’ Alliance 











of Muskogee. The purpose of the 
organization was to combat organ- 
ized laber. Haskell says that he 
joined the organization, but did not 
know at the time that it was opposed 
to labor unions and withdrew later. 
The documents which Haskell signed 


joined, however, are said to 
clearly the purposes of 
Alliance and the presi- 
Alliance says that Has- 
member. 


When he 
have stated 
the Citizens’ 
dent of the 


kell is still a 





at Richford, 
Canadian border, has 
been blown up and burned. The ex- 
plosion is supposed to have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion 
of grain dust. Fourteen persons were 
killed and the property loss was 
$400,000. The elevator was owned 
jointly by the Canadian Pacific and 
the Boston and Maine railroads, and 
was occupied by the Quaker Oats 
‘company of Chicago. 


A big grain elevator 


Vt, on” the 





Elaborate plans are being made in 


Japan for welcoming the American 
fleet. ‘The great celebration in its 
honor in Australia will be eclipsed 


by the Japanese, according to reports 


from Japan. The fleet conimander, 
Rear-Admiral Sperry, will be re- 
ceived by the emperor in person, and 


for four with his 


staff an 


days he will occupy 
imperial palace. 
This week Mr Taft is making cam- 
paign speeches in the south. He had 
previously admitted that he had no 


hope of breaking up the solid south, 
but as a reason for his present trip 
he said he wished to “show the 
southern people they are a part of 
the union,’ and that “it is contrary 
to their interests to remain a per- 


petual asset of the democracy of the 


north to be delivered en bloc no mat- 
ter what the Issue or interest at 
stake.”’ 

A new issue of postage stamps will 
be on sale in November. The new 
designs are in accordance with 
the suggestion of Postmaster-Gen 
Meyer. The object is to obtain the 
greatest simplicity consistent with 
artistic results. The t-cent stamp 
will contain the head of Franklin, 
while the others will bear that of 
Washington, all in profile, giving a 
bas-relief effect. 


On 


Vass 


the basis of a postal card can- 
made in selected districts of 
New York it has been estimated that 


CURRENT EVENTS 











Taft will carry the state by 15,000 
plurality and that Chanler, the dem- 
ocratic nominee for governor, will 
be elected by over 190,000 plurality. 
It is interesting to recall that four 
years ago a similar canvass indicated 
the election of Parker by an over- 
whelming majority. 





Mr Bryan continues his 
speeches in different parts of the 
country. Part of the time he has 
been following ‘Mr Taft’s stumping 
trail and part of the time Mr Taft 
has followed him. Both have received 
enthusiastic welcomes wherever they 
have gone. 
has planned to make 0} speeches at 
the close of the campaign. 

Official of the elec- 


returns state 


113 


WANTED TO KNOW 
The Treth About Grape-Nuts Food 
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It doesn’t matter so much what you 
hear about a thing, it’s: what you 
know that counts. And correct knowl- 
edge is most likely to come from per- 


| sonal experience, 


campaign | 


In Nebraska Mr Bryan | 


| Nuts, ff 
| and 


tion in Vermont last month have just | 


been announced. The total vote was | 
4,530, against 66,509 in 1904. For 
governor George H. Prouty of New- 


port, republican, received a majority 
of 26,692 and a plurality of 20,611. In 
1904 Gov Bell, republican, received a 
majority of 29.534 and a plurality of 
31,492. James E. Burke of Burlington, 
democrat, pulled 15,950 yotes, as com- 
pared with 16,534 received by the 
democratic candidate four years ago. 


The 225th anniversary of the 
founding of Philadelphia has been 
celebrated with a week of interesting 
events. The prominent feature was 
an historical pageant containing 70 
floats and thousands of men in line, 
representing scenes through the 225 
years of the city’s history. 








Thomas W. Lawson, the financier, 
has been severely injured by being 
thrown from his carriage and kicked 
by his horse. The horse was fright- 
ened by an automobile. 


The country life commission hopes 
to hold a series of meetings begin- 
ning in November and extending 
across the country. 





made by 
is going 
Madison, 


Announcement has been 
Senator LaFollette that he 
to start a newspaper at 
Wis. 

The democrats of Rhode 
have nominated for 
Arnold of Providence. 


Island 
governor Olney 





os 
Markets 


grain 

poultry steady; 
trade in hides; mill feeds strong. Cmy 
butter 280@20%c p Ib, prints 30@ 
30%c, dairy 24@25c, N Y cheese 13@ 
l4c, O 12% @18e, Limburger 13@ 
14c, eggs 23c p doz, refrigerator do, 
live fowls 11@1 p lb, chicks 12@ 
12%c, ducks 10@12c, turkeys 15@16c, 
squabs $2@2.25 p doz. Kieffer pears 
9c @$1 p 100 Ibs, cranberries 7@7.50 
p bbl, apples 2.50@3, Malaga grapes 
4@4.50, potatoes T5@S80c p bu, sweets 
$1.65@2.60 p bbl, yellow onions 00c@ 
Ll p 100 Ibs, white 1.25, pickling on- 
ions 60c@1, cabbage 18@20 p ton, 
rutabagas 40c p bu, celery 245@35e p 


Country Produce 


OHIO—At Cleveland, 
provisions and 


quiet, 
good 


doz, marrow beans 2.60@2.75, navy 
250@2.75, red kidney 2@2.25, Hub- 


bard squash 15@20 p ton, popcorn on 


the ear 2c p Ib, shelled 2% @4c, veal 
calves 12@12%c p Ib d w. Wheat 
1.03 p bu, corn Sl%ec, oats 52@ oie, 
middlings 27 p ton, bran 24. Th @ 25, 
gluten feed 30, hominy do, winter 
patent flour 4.00@5.25 p bbl, timothy 
hay 12.50 p ton, mixed clover do, 
prairie hay 8), rye straw 8.50, wheat 
6.50, oat do, clover seed 5.50@6 p 100 
Ibs, alfalfa 10@ 10.25, Ky blue grass 
1.60@1.70, redtop 12@13c p Ib, un- 
washed wool 18@20c, cured steer 
hides 9%c p Ib, horse hides 2.50@ 
2.75 ea, calf skins 13@13%e p Ib. 








“About a year ago,” writes a N. Y. 


man, “lt was bothered by indigestion, 
especially during the forenoon, I 
tried several remedies without ‘any 


permanent improvement. 

“My breakfast usually consisted of 
oatmeal. steak or chops, . bread, cof- 
fee and some fruit. 

“Hearing so much about 
concluded to 
out if 


Grape- 
give it a trial 
find all 1 had heard of it 
was true. 
“So I 
cream, 2 
of 


began with Grape-Nuts and 
soft boiled eggs, toast, a cup 
Postum and some fruit. Before 
the end of the first week L was rid of 
the acidity of the stomach and felt 
much relieved, 

“By the end of the second week all 
traces of indigestion had disappeared 


and I was in first-rate health once 
more. Before beginning this course 
of diet, I never had any appetite for 
lunch, but now I can enjoy a hearty 
meal at noontime.” “There’s a Rea- 
son.”" 

Name given by Postum Co, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
and it remeins the standard trest- 


eure. n’ 
or jeGations, © 
bad 


Jaw Ousccver money 
~ | with full 


with 
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BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WKOLESALE yf yn ae Delivered PREE 
For Houses, Barns, Reofs, all onees, ane SAVE Dealers 


ia use 66 years. | by the 
Lew wit ear ~ oy Write for Samples. 
0. W. ING! ymouth St., Broeklys. N. Y. 


Al Wedding Prussian | 


Pleasing, helpful and oft-repeat- 
ed, is a subscription to the maga- 
zine Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It 
will each month assist the newly- 
wedded home- wonlaee. 31,00 a 
year. Seg - fet tet 
With this Journal both one year 81.75 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springticid, Mase. 
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New York Edition 


This is the home state edition 
of American Agriculturist, ed- 
ited and printed solely for our 
subscribers in New York. Read- 
ers are invited to co-operate 
with the editor in interchange 
of thought, in expression of 
opinion, in asking questions, in 
discussing farm problems, 

















NEW YORK 
State Institutes Planned 





The number of days of institute 
work to be done in the different 
counties of the state has been ar- 
ranged by the department of agri- 
culture as follows: 

Albany 5, Allegany 4, Broome 4, 
Cattaraugus 5, Cayuga 5, Chautauqua 
2, Chemung 5, Chenango 38, Clinton 
4, Columbia 5, Cortland 4, Delaware 
8, Dutchess 7, Erie 7, Essex 5, Frank- 
lin 6, Fulton 3, Genesee 6, Greene 4, 
Herkimer 5, Jefferson 9, Lewis 7, Liv- 
ingston 6, Madison 8, Monroe 10, 
Montgomery 5, Nassau 2, Niagara 5, 
Oneida 10, Onondaga 5, Ontario 3, 
Orange 9, Orleans 6, Oswego 15, Ot- 
sego 9, Putnam 38, Rensselaer 4, 
Rockland 2, St Lawrence 13, Sara- 
toga 5, Schenectady 2, Schoharie 5, 
Schuyler 4, Seneca 4, Steuben 13, Suf- 
folk 5, Sullivan 4, Tioga 5, Tompkins 
5, Ulster 6, Washington 6, Wayne 8, 
Westchester 3, Wyoming 5, Yates 4; 
total 330. 

The time allotted to each county 
is based upon the amount of work 
done in that county previously, the 
success*of the meetings, and the pro- 
portion of farms in New York state 
located in the county. In most cases 
it represents an average, or more 
than the number of days allotted to 
the county in the past two years. The 
numbers above do not include any 
special institutes and meetings which 
will be held next summer. 

Conferences to plan for institutes 
next winter have now been held in 
about 20 counties. The commission- 
er of agriculture invites the masters 
of the granges in the counties, pres- 
idents of the local agricultural socie- 
ties, and the correspondents of the 
Institutes held last year, to meet at 
some central point, and discuss with 
a representative of the agricultural 
department, who is familiar with the 
institute work, all questions having 
to do with the location of the insti- 
tutes, character of the subjects to 
be covered, local speakers, etc. 


As usual, the institute season will 
begin about December 1. Some lec- 
turers from outside the state have 


been engaged to assist ini the work. 
Most of the New York state speak- 
erg who have been successfully en- 
gaged in this work previously will be 
on the programs again next winter. 





Stanton Co—After the long drouth 
which left many fields a brown color 
we are now getting rain. All crops 
were secured in fine condition. Wheat 
is coming up well. Corn husking 
and petato digging are now the gen- 
eral farm work. Potatoes 50 to 56e 
, oats W to Bie, buckwheat ‘$1.50 
py 100 ibs, corn meal $1.75 p 100 Ibs, 
hens Sc p Ib, chickens 11 to 12c, baled 
hay $9 to $11, coal $6. 


Foreign Students—In a chat with 
one of our editors, Director L. H. 
Bailey of the state agri college re- 
ferred to the college as the most cos- 
mopolitan in the university, and to 
the university as the second most cos- 
mopolitan in America. Students are 
registered from all of the continents, 
and some of the continents have sev- 
eral of their countries represented. 
The latest’ arrivals are from the 
Transvaal. Two young Boers, who 


have secured entrance to Cape Town 


AMONG 


university, have entered the agri col-« 
lege for the four years’ course, They 
are sent by the colonial government. 
Just recently two Bengalese students, 
having secured their masters’ degrees, 
have returned to,.India. Four went 
back last year, and two will go next 


year. These young men are all grad- 


university, and were 
Indian government. 


uates of Calcutta 
sent by the East 


Growth at College—The year has 
opened at the state agri college in 
Ithaca more auspiciously than ever 


before. Last year the total registra- 
tion at the opening of the fall term 
was 191 in the regular course. The 
specials made the total 314. This 
year 237 have entered in the regular 
course; the 132 specials bring the to- 
tal up to 369. A significant fact in 
connection with these figures pointed 
out by Director Bailey relates to the 
small increase of specials. Students 
are preparing better to enter as reg- 
ulars just as they would prepare for 
any other college. Agriculture is be- 
ing recognized more than ever as an 
attractive line of business with ex- 
cellent opportunities, and wideawake 
young men, as these figures show, 
are not slow to avail themselves of 
the training offered by the college. 


Work 
the 


Institute 
sentatives of 


Planned—Repre- 
agri organizations 


in Tompkins Co met at the agri col- 
lege last week and decided to hold 
eight days of institutes during the 
present season, Three will be devot- 
ed to poultry during farmers’ week, 
for which plans will be announced 
later. The other five days are for 
one-day Institutes in the small towns 
of the county. 

Dairymen to Meet—The state dairy- 
men’s assn will meet at Utica Dee &- 
11, in the armory. It has been esti- 
mated that there will be an attend- 
ance of 1000, For particulars ad- 
dress See Thomas FE. Tiquin, Sher- 
burne, N Y. 

Farmers’ Successful Society—The 
Riverhead town agri soe held its an- 
nual meeting last week instead of 
during Dec, as under the old consti- 
tution. A committee reported that 
the LI R R Co js willing to accom- 


modate shippers at Aquebogue, but 
that until it can secure land needed 
for a switch at a reasonable price, 
vothing can be done, It seems that 
the owner of the property has no in- 
terest in shipping facilities. Vv. H. 
Downs, purchasing agent for the soe, 


showed a total business of more than 
$74,000, the bulk of which, as usual, 
was in fertilizers, chemicals, coal, 
grain and clover seed. However, the 
minor items give evidence of the bus- 


iness instinct of the agent to serve 
the needs of the soc in other ways. 
Officers for the ensuing year are: 


Prof F. A. Sirrine, vice-pres, 
Aldridge, sec-treas H. J. Wells, 
cor sec, De Forest Wells, purchas- 
agt. V. H. Downs; directors for three 
years, J. H. Wells and E. A. Fanning. 

Greene Co—Farmers generally well 
along ‘with fall work. Sowing of rye 
retarded, many failing to get land 
plowed, on account of drouth. Ap- 
ple crop nearly gathered; much of it 
inferior, dropping badly and decay- 
ing quickly. Corn crop fairly good. 
Western variety very heavy stalk, but 
much of it not quite mature, making 
it quite difficult to husk with husker 
and blower. Many farmers have been 
obliged to feed their stock for some 
time past. Sheep industry is not very 
promising, on account of damage by 
dogs. It is estimated that they have 
killed some $700 worth in this town 
since last March. There have been a 
number of farms sold in this section 
in the past year, and more for sale 
at very reasonable prices, considering 
the quality of land and convenience 
to market. 


New and Old Friends—The friends 


of American Agriculturist in Washing- 
ton Co will te imterested in knowing 
that Mr Halsey E. Harris of Glens 
Falls is the regular authorized agent 
for that territory. American Agri- 
culturist is very fortunate in getting 
so able a representative for northern 
New York. All friends of the paper 
may transact business through him, 
and sod are assured courteous treat- 
ment. ‘ 


Oneida Co—Corn has ripened very 


well and is a fair crop. Silos nearly 
all filled; corn husking under way. 
Yield of potatoes light, running from 


Pres, 


G. E. 


THE 


FARMERS 


30 to 100 bus p acre. Weather fine 
for outdoor work. Ground rather dry 
for plowing. Apples a light crop. No 
fall feed in meadows or pastures. 
Milk brings $1.45 p 100 lbs at the con- 
densery and $1.22 at the station. 
Cheese 12%c p lb, butter 28 to 0c, 
oats T0e p bu, apples 60 to SOc, pota- 
toes 80c to $1, cornmeal $1.75 p 100 
lbs, corn 95ce p bu, hay $12 to $15 p 
ton, eggs 28 to 30c p doz. 


Wyoming Co—Silos are all filled 
and farmers are busy threshing grain 
and digging potatoes. Potatoes a poor 
crop, selling for 55c p bu. Corn good. 
Buckwheat a fair crop. Pastures 
practically all dried up and not much 
atferfeed in the meadows. Farmers 
are feeding corn fodder to their cows. 
Butter 25 to 30c p lb, eggs 22c p doz. 

Albany Co—Apples half a crop. 
Not much rye sown yet, owing to the 


dry spell. Oats and rye yield but half 
of normal. Cows are slacking off on 


their milk, no pasture. - Apple buy- 
ers paying $1 to $1.25 p bbl. Corn 
a good crop. Henry Mathias has 


his corn all.husked. Prospect for a 
hay crop another year is very poor. 


Ambrose Wiltsie is shipping his 
Greening apples to New York. Eggs 
sell for 36c p doz, butter 32c p Ib. 


Market for rye straw very good. Hay 


is very dull. J. V. D. H. Bradt and 
Frank Hallenbeck have. been over 
the hills and brought home two car- 


loads of cows. Moses Mathias is buy- 
ing apples for a New York man, Not 
much fall plowing will be done if we 
do not get rain. Wells and crecks 
very low. 


Rensselaer Co—The long drouth 
which prevailed for. several weeks 
has been broken by refreshing rains, 
though wells and streams still re- 
main low. Roads in much better 
condition. The first heavy frost came 
October 2, forming a coating of ice 
on standing water. The nights since 
have been nearly as cold. Farmers 
are getting along nicely with their 
fall work. Potatoes a short crop. 
Apples not as plenty as last year. 
Corn mostly cutand is pretty good. 
Winters Bros of Nassau are buying 
pork for sausage at $9 to $9.50 p 100 
lbs. Feed of all kinds is very high. 
Rye feed $1.35 p 100 lbs, corn $1.80, 
middlings $1.45, butter 28 to 3U0c p Ib, 
eggs 30 to 35e p doz. 

Otsego Co—W. <A. Ostrander of 
Schenevus is canvassing Otsego Co in 
the interests of American Agricultur- 
ist. Potatoes yielding about 100 bus 
p acre. of splendid tubers; no rotten 
ones and few small ones, price 55c¢ p 


bu. Corn good, both ensilage and 
flint. Husking corn and digging po- 
tatoes the order of the day. Mill feed 
very high and most dairymen get- 


ting along with just as little as pos- 


sible. Milk prices fairly good. The 
Greenbush co-operative dairy com- 
pany expects to sell its winter milk 


at Maryland, N Y, to be governed by 
the N Y exchange prices. Weather 
has been very favorable for harvest- 
ing of crops. 


Washington Co — The continued 


drouth has practically dried up ail 
pasture and cows have shrunken 
about % in milk. Farmers feeding 


grain and fodder. Butter brings 30c 
p lb, eggs 30c p doz. Some potatoes 
to dig yet, yield very Nght. Price 
paid $1.62 p 180 Ibs. Several are em- 
ploying help secured through the la- 
bor bureau. This help seems to he 
giving general satisfaction. Corn 
@ good crop, not much husked yet. 


Wayne Co—Apples ripened prema- 
turely and made the harvesters hurry 
to get the crop to market. Most of 
the fruit brings 50c p bu, windfalls 
and cider apples only 12% to l5c. The 
canning factory at Wolcott is running 
four machines with about 35 helpers. 
They expect to can about 10,000 bus 
of apples, all of which have already 
been bought. The season will close 
about Dec 1. The Wolcott pickle fac- 
tory put about 4000 bus of cucumbers 
into brine, a little over 25% of the 
usual output. This company is get- 
ting discouraged, and is thinking of 
moving its factory. 


The N Y State Experimenters’ 


league will hold its next annual 
meeting at the col of agri in Ithaca 
during the middle of Feb. The date 
will be announced later. 
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ONTARIO 


Essex Co - The Essex county 
fair never showed up better 
than this year. Wheat crop 


excellent; most of it weighs 62 to 
lbs p bu and sells at 90c, with le adq. 
ed for each pound it weighs over 6% 
Oats splendid quality, worth 37c. Bar. 
ley a good crop, but market not yet 
settled. Oats averaged 30 to 50 bys 
p acre, wheat 25 to 35 bus, barley 35 
bus. Corn a good crop, yielding ag 
much as 100 bus of ears Dp acre jn 
many cases. The first frost to injure 
tender vegetables came Oct 2. It did 
little damage, however. The canning 
factory at Sandwich put up 1900 bug 
p day for several days. The canning 
industry was very profitable. Fee} 
will be plentiful in this county. Bran 


and shorts retail at $24 to $25 

butter retails in Windsor at 25 to 2k 
p lb, milk Te p qt, live hogs $6.60 p 
100 Ibs, dressed beef 4 to 7c p Ib, po- 
tatoes 20 to 2Z5c p pk, eggs 2c p doz, 


a 
A large amount of red clover being 
seeded. 


New York Cheese Markets 








At Utica, Oct 12—More rain has 
fallen, but heavy frosts prevent im- 
provement in pastures. Although 
cheese factories have closed, and 
September cheese is being offered, 
there was a decline in prices today, 
Sales were S62 boxes large and 2587 
boxes of small at 12c, also 520 boxes 
small at 12'e. Sules of butter at 
28% @2Mce. ° 





Grange Notes 


Sec C. M. Freeman of the national 
grange has sent out a yearly feport 
of the granges organized and reor- 
ganized between October 1, 1907, and 
September 30, 1908, inclusive, from 
which we gain the following facts: 
During the year 502 granges were or- 
ganized in the various states, as fol- 
lows: Washington 43, Vermont 3i, 
Pennsylvania 27, New York 24, Mary- 
land 21, Oregon 16, Ohio 14, lowa H, 
Michigan 15, Idaho, Indiana and 
Maine 10 each, Kentucky and Colo- 
rado 9 each, Kansas &, Massachusetts 
7, Rhode Island and New Jersey 5 
each, Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri 
and South’ Dakota 4 each, California 
and Delaware 3 each, New Hamp- 
shire 2, Tennessee and West Virginia 
one each. Fifty-one granges were re- 
organized. Pennsylvania is in the 
lead with 11; then comes Connecticut 
with 10, West Virginia 8, Ohio 4, 
Michigan 38, Washington, California, 
Indiana and Massachusetts 2 each, 
and one each for Colorado, Delaware, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Rhoée Island 


and Wisconsin. 
NEW YORK 
That meeting of the grange lec- 


turers to be held at Canandalgua Oc- 
tober 20 promises to be even greater 
than was at first hoped. Many lec- 
turers have already written to say 
that they will attend. Worthy Master 
Godfrey writes that he is looking for- 
ward with much interest to the out- 
come. Everyone who can possibly at- 
tend should do so. The sessions will — 


be full of meat for everyone inter- 
ested in grange advancement. 

One hundred members attended 
the recent meeting of Webster 
grange, No 436. After the general 


order of business a petition was cit- 
culated and signed by everyone. Its 
purpose was to oppose the raising of 
rates on the Sodus Bay: trolley line 
and to remonstrate against the wnl- 
sanitary condition of cars and the 
poor condition of the road bed. The 
line belongs to the N Y Central rail- 
road. After the program, which com 
sisted of recitations and music, grapes 
were served. 


At Philadelphia, wheat active; cor 
and oats steady; dairy products firm. 
Hay and straw, mostly of mediums 
grades, cleans up fairly well. Fe 
steady; green fruits firm; trade a 
tive; potatoes easy under light ~ 
mand; vegetables fairly active. Whea' 
$1.02 p bu, corn 86c, oats 54c, timothy 
hay 14.50 p ton, clover mixed 9 
12.50, rye straw 17.50@18, oat 8.50@? 
wheat 9@9.50, winter patent flour 4 
@5.65 p bbl, rye flour 4.1 = 
buckwheat flour 3.50@3.75 p 100 
winter bran 24@24.50 p ton. 
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Hop Growers and the Markets 
remains un- 
crop has not generally 
ers are unwilling 
learned of a 


The hop situation 
ehanged. The 
been baled and brew 
to buy 


loose samples I 


recent sale of 13 bales at 12c p Ib.— 
fo. F., Otsego, N 
At Waterville, N Y, dry weather has 


to be broken in the 
farmers have held 
hoping for rain. Some 
transactions are reported at 11%@ 
12% c. The market will open very 
much later than in many years unless 
rain occurs in sufficient quantity to 
promote baling. |M. G., Malone, N Y. 

Writing from London, Wild, Neame 
& Coa. hop factors; say: “We have 
recently experienced the most stag- 
nant and depressing market we have 
ever known at this season of the year. 
Our trade, with the exception of the 
denrand for the best samples, has 
been absolutely at a standstill, with 
the result that there is a perfect glut 
on medium and low-grade hops, the 
greater portion of which, however, 
although they have suffered in ap- 
pearance through the weather, have 
excellent brewing qualities. Brewers 
here seem to be overloaded with 
stocks of previous growths.” 

At New York, buyers and _ sellers 
failed to get together, excepting in a 
few instances. Prices are, therefore, 
nominal. N Y state 1908 13@l4e p 
Ib, medium to 11@12ec, 1907 
‘rop firm to choice 6@7e, 1908 Pacific 
firm l10@11¢e, medium %9%@10e, 
OT firm GO@ Te 

At Liverpool, 


eaused the hops 
baling, and 


off baling, 


some 


choice 
coast 


Pacific coast hops are 


nominal at 11@12c p Ib. 
Farmers are now baling their hops 
and are ready to sell. Twelve bales 


were shipped last week.—|[R. D., 





Cobleskill, N Y 
Hop Notes 
Some of the hop crop was picked 


too early and therefore lack strength. 
Otherwise the quality is generally 
good. Baling has been delayed, on 
account of the dry weather and there 
are very few sales.—[C., H. ee 
Oneida County, N Y. 





Eastern Live Stock Narkets 


Monday, October 12, 


TOOS, 
At New York, the cattle market 
ruled moderately active after Mon- 


day, with steer elling steady to 
strong and closing firm to 10c higher. 
Bulls and cows also held up steady; 
veals sold at full prices until Friday, 


when the market was weak, closing 
lower; grassers and fed calves were 
sustained in price until the close; late 
in the week western calves weakened 
and sold a shade lower. There was 
a good trade in milch cows and best 


grades were firm The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $4@6.50 p 
100 lbs, stags and oxen 3@5.12%, 
bulls 2.50@4.25, cows 1.15@4.25, veals 
4@10, grassers and fed calves 3@4, 
westerns 3@6.75, milch cows and 
their calves 25@55 p head. 


Today there were 112 cars of cat- 
tle and 3500 calves on sale. Prime 
and choice heavy beeves held up to 


last week’s prices, others opened slow 
and fell off 10@15c, with some sales 
of medium steers 25c lower. Bulls 
and cows were steady to 10c higher. 
Best veals ruled steady, others easier 
to 25c lower; grassers and fed calves 
Were off 50c, westerns 25@50c, with 
& car unsold, 

Steers averaging 900 to* 
sold at $3.75@6.75 p 100 Ibs, 


1465 lbs 
includ- 


ing W Va steers, 10830 to 1465 Ibs, 
4.25@6.75, Va steers, 1100 to 1385 
Ibs, 4.70@6.25, Ky, 1250 to 1340 Ibs, 
5@5.80, western 5, Ind, 1080 to 1150 


lbs, 440@5, N Y¥, 900 to 1000 Ibs, 3.75 


4. Stage and oxen sold at 4.20@ 
% bulls 2.50@4.20, cows 1.15@3.50, 
veals 5@ 9. 85, culls 1@ 4.50, grassers 
3@3.50, yearlings 2@2.75, . westerns 
3.75 @ 6. 


Sheep ruled firm last week, closing 
steady. Lambs held up strong Tues- 
day ana Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day, with light supply,- best lambs 
yore 25@50c higher. The market 
any eet 15@25c Friday and closed 
ull at a further decline of 35@50c. 
. ‘Today there were 78% cars of stock 
nsale. On heavy receipts sheep de- 


eBnea 25@50c, lambs fell off 50@ Tie, 
ming $1 lower than last Monday. 
nt dozen cars 


3-4 


Va unsold. Sheep 


-@60c, rye 90c, 


sold at 2.40@4 p 100 lbs, a few head 
at 4,25, culls 1150 @ 2.25, CIT . 


choico lambs 4@6, culls 3.25@4, 
lambs 4.50@6, Pa 5,25@ 5.50, Ohio 
5.37% @5.80, W Va 5.30@6, Va 5.75, 
Ind 5.50, Vt 4@5. 

Hogs ‘suffered a sharp 
prices after Monday of 
closing 50@70c lower 
sales. Today there were 1330 head 
on sale. Market dropped 25@30c. 
N Y and Pa hogs sold at $5. HO @6 p 
100, pigs 5.50. 


The Horse Market 


There was a much better demand 
for horses in all parts of the city last 


decline in 
last week, 
than opening 


week, and prices were firm for all 
grades. Fresh western horses were 
good sellers and:the numerous car- 
loads arriving daily are. quickly sold. 


Choice heavy drafters are 
$300 @350 p head, chunks weighing 
from 1100 to’ 1300 Ibs 175@2T7h, see- 
ond-hand horses 40@200, with desir- 


able offerings going at 125@175. 
At Buffalo, Oct 12, 


cattle market 

dull and prices easier, receipts 180 
ears. Prime steers $5.75@6.10 p 100 
Ibs, 18300 to 1400-lb steers 5.25@5.60, 
heifers 4.75@5, choice butchers’ cows 
3.75 @4.10, milch cows 20@63 ea, veal 
ealves 8.75@9 p 100 Ibs. Hogs firm, 
75 ears received. Heavy hogs 6.10@ 
6.20, Yorkers 5.60@5.75, light 5.20@ 
5.40, pigs 5. Sheep receipts 35 cars, 
and lower, 3.75@4.10 p 

grades 3.50@3.7h, 


selling at 


market dull 
100 =1lbs, mixed 
lambs 5@5.0. 


At Pittsburg, Oct 12, cattle 
170 cars received. Prime steers 
$646.50 p 100 Ibs, shipping 
1200 to 1400 Ibs, 5.25@5.90, choice 
butcher cows 4@4.25, common _ to 
good 3@3.75, choice heifers 4.50@5, 
common to fair 3.25404.25, bulls 3@ 
4.25, feeders 3.25@4.35, stockers 3@ 
3.50, Sheep slow, prices low, 110 
» 


market 


steers, 


75, yearlings 3.50@4, wethers 3.50 
cars received. Top) oe brought 
@4.25, ewes 8@38. Receipts of 
hogs 120 cars, market steady, me- 


6@6.25, Yorkers 5.70 
roughs do. 


Local Produce Markets 


dium to 
fab, pigs 


heavy 
or an oe Oe 
WOLD), 





NEW YORK—At Albany, grain 
market firm, butter active, strictly 
fresh eggs scarce, apples dull, vege- 


tables firm. Corn S4@8Gec p bu, new 
oats 57@58e, old b4@6e, rye 80@ 
Sle, bran $25@25.50 p ton, linseed 
meal 32@33, middlings 2730, corn 
meal 29@30, loose hay 11@16, baled 
timothy 13@15, clover 11@13, oat 
straw 10@11, rye 12.50@14.50, mitch 
cows 25@65 ea, veal calves 7@7.25 
p 100 Ibs 1 w, hogs 5.50@6. Cmy but- 
ter in tubs 23@26e p lb, prints 24 @27 
dairy 21@24c, f c cheese, cheddargs 
W@1l4ec, flats 12@13c, skims 5@8e, 
strictly fresh eggs 35@3tic p doz, 
fowls 12@13c p lb, chicks 13@14e, 
turkeys 15@16c, ducks 14@1h5ec, geese 
12@138c. Potatoes 2.25@2.50 p .bbl, 
sweets 1.75@2, dry beans 2.55@2.70 
p bu, apples 1@2.25 p bbl, 


At Buffalo, vegetables in good de- 
mand and steady; fruits in fair sup- 
ply and active; hay and straw steady; 
eggs firm; butter active. Marrow 
beans $2.40 p bu, pea 2@2.30, red 
kidney 1.90@2. Cmy butter 26@27c 
p Ib, prints 291%4c, dairy 24@2hc, f c} 
cheese 15c, strictly fresh eggs 30@31c 
p doz, live turkeys 18@20c p Ib, fowls 
12% @ 13¢, chicks 17@18c, roosters 9 
@9%e, ducks 10@12¢, squabs 25 @ 30c | 
p pr, dressed turkeys 18@20c, fow!s 
13@14c p lb, roosters 9@10c, chicks | 
14@15¢c, ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 70c 
p bu, sweets 2.25@2.50 p bbl, cab- | 
bage '2.25@2 5 p 100, celery 40@50c 
p doz, pt ded 50 @ GOe, cauliflower 
40G Oe, squash 50@75ec p on. peppers 


50c@1, tomatoes 25@60c, appies 3@ 
3.25 p bbl, crabs 3@4, peaches 0c | 
p bu, white grapes 80O@85c p_ cra. | 

} 


At Syracuse, buckwheat $1.40 p 100 
lbs, corn 80c p bu, wheat $1, oats 56 
bran 27 p ton, cot- 

linseed meal 32, 
gluten feed 26c, middlings 27@30, 
cornmeal 28@29, loose hay 13@16, 
baled timothy 12@15, alfalfa 10@13, 

oat straw 8@9, rye straw 12@16, but- 
ter 29@30c p Ib, prints 30@3lc, dairy 
26 @ 29¢, f c cheese, cheddars 14@ 
144%c p Ib, eggs 30@3le p doz. Po- 
tatoes 70@ 80c p bu, white onions 80 
@9c, red 7T0@S80c, yellow Sic, cab- 
bage 3@6 p 100, turnips 30@40c Pp 
bu, medium beans 2.25 @ 2.40, rarrow 

2.50@2.75, apples’ 50@90e, 


tonseed meal 31, 


fetch | 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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Freight Prepaid 


Lowest Factory Price— 
Freight : 
Freight Prepaid on 100 Ibs. or more. See below, 
a) oe 
Per 45-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.-- 1.85 
i eee ae 
Order today er write for Free Samples and Booklet 



















Roofing 


Order at once to save time and get this most extraordinary Special Price (Ram ever 
made on guarant st-quality roofing. We know that no Storekeeper, Catalog House, or 


any else can meet these bottom Factory Prices. 
arice, we ne give ye lacks includes ad i Destahe 





at the prices quoted and remember that the low 
s, and that price is the actual cost to you of genuine “2 
your r statio 
roeEvery roll of long-lasting “"B-B” Roofing carries our absolute guarantee to be water-proof, 
le. it’s made of long-fibre Wool-felt, saturated in Asphalt by special tits taste 
Process, heavily coated both sides with Flexible Water-proof Com Can't crack, wrinkle 
Costs one-fourth as much as shingles and lasts a as long. 
Us S gy our Reet liberal samples ~; L-ply, @ply +. 
: ol 
Free {a Cement gl Roof- 4 S-ply *“B-R"* Roofing, Then put ae to any 
ceivable test to prove pes: ar 
—— of the good points 
asting money On high- 
oat spending a cen 
superiority of low- 


Resfing. © pay all 
Missouri River and north of 
nesses. If you live beyond, wopay 
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that far. 

ons aren ona Vn al, foe Premet So bearer 
os mt carkabio eatteeewen. or 
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‘Bros. Co. 
















Di t-& 


NS BB aa 


are cut on large 
peterns. . designed 
give the wearer 
the utmost comfort 


LIGHT-DURABLE-CLEAN 
GUARANTEED WaTERPROO'| | 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A *‘DIETZ** 
waccovR.£. DIETZ COMPANY new vonu 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
KSTABLISHED 1840 





































































































suits * oo PIONEERS AND LEADERS 
| SUCKERS ses | | 
seoracnse aot | 1S Cents a Rod 
Fence; 16e for 
* Apr re aren ea tt iy ee fe ueeep 
rm Fence, a2 WA. -— 4 
rie sie je 
Catalog tres. for ayer: 
PAGE FENCE eigenen 809, 
| Bex 203, MUNCIE, IND. 
4 bh 
—_ ene inde ee ORNAMENTAL WIRE e STEEL FENCE 
or Judi aoe 
The oldest Woven Wire Fence combining strength 
on the market is now celebrat- churches, cemeteries 
ing its “Jubilee Year.” A hand- for E 
Set clehice pains ee Oi alti, Adaion 
spread distribution, we uN! x 110 Decatur.ind 























Gives the wonderful history of 
P - Fence—tells how it is made 
of gensine Tligh-Carbon, Basic 

n-Hearth Steel, in Page 

ills and Factories. Explains 

the remarkable elasticity and resiliency of the wires. 

Shews how Page Fence is woven on Page Looms into the most 

— wire fence the world has ever known. Fully illus- 

tok, Mamdeomnela printed and bound. A book every reader 

of this paper should own. Don't buy fence at any price until 
read the “Jubilee Edition’’ Page Catalog nd nowt 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. Box 9 B Adrian, Mich, 








FENCE trasco 


Madeot # rbon Double Stre 
Coiled wie ieovity Gatconnedte 
prevent rust. veno aaqnte. Bell at 


Weipay cy tittrgignt. Bi hehe Retente cr’ of ~ 


“conan SPRING panes of co.’ 
Box 10 Winchester, Indian® 


T= best in life lies 
within each one of 
us. The magazine 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
aims, each month, to 
help us fo help our- 
selves. $1.00 a year. 


With this Journal 
both one year $1.% 


The Phelps Publishing Co 
ound 
Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 


BY WILLIAM PALOONER, 









































National Field and Hog Fence 













ves best service, it pee tan causes no trouble. Don't 
y @ fence until you have gg pees ee, our 


mM. ¥ Fonce 
RANGER HUMANE Steet Web Picket Pence, 
or Ranger Barb Wire. Tell 
us what you require and 
we willname you special 

REVOLVING BARB WIRE delivered price. 
DeKalb Fence Co., DeKalb, ili, Kaenses City, Me. | 


OSGOOD Poskes 
SO Known belore-an exceptional 

















This is the most practical ~S on the eubjert 
and ma the on mus! 
poomss vipubltahed in A phan Bagg The tt dese ni ber 


how he grows mushrooms, and how Sey a Gem 
for profit by the leading ‘market, gardeners, and we fos 
Bagraving , H from nature i - > thie 
we ae pee 5x7 inches, 








8 te Formers CORD. coveeeeeees+ $1.00 
% COMPANY 
iain” peanbanpimscran | gxo.ggs —— | ” ae RR 
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| PATRONS 
7 \ HUSBANDRY 
What the Granges Are Doing 


NEW JERSEY 

Sussex county Pomona No 2 held 
its regular meeting in the opera house 
October %. A large number of Pa- 
trons were present from Sussex and 
Bergen counties and Orange county, 
N Y. The ladies of Wantage grange 
decorated the hall with grains, fruits, 
vegetables and flowers, giving the 
hall a cheerful appearance. The fifth 
degree was given to a large class in 
the morning, Worthy Pomona Mrs E, 
Vandruff performing this work. In 
the afternoon a large class was in- 
structed in the mysteries of the sixth 
degree by the New Jersey state offi- 
cers, Worthy Flora Miss Ethel Law- 
lin having this in charge. All busi- 
ness was laid over until the next 
meeting, to be held January next, 
This is the second time the state of- 
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cers hayes visited Sussex county to 
give the degree. Grange work is 
zrowing considerably in northern 


New Jerseys 
NEW YORK 


Depauville grange, No 59, met in 
regular session October 3, Master 
John Dorr presiding. A number of 
visitors from Cnaumont grange were 
present and assisted the lecturer very 
ably in the musical part of the pro- 
“ram. Visitors from South Dakota 
also were present. Third and fourth 
degrees were conferred. The pro- 
gram follows: Roll call of officers; 
grange news ard invitation to On- 
iario county grange lecturers’ asso- 
ciation noted by lecturer; recitations 
by Rey F. E. Lewis, Alvah Grant, 
George Haas, Mrs Kissel, Mrs Fred 
Haas, Mrs Edith Herkimer, Gus Wet- 
terhahn and Mrs F. E. Lewis; songs 
by Mr Getman, Mrs Adams, (hau- 
mont choir, ond solo, Mrs Hector 
Adams, Refreshments were served. 
The next meeting will be held Octo- 
ber 17 at 2 p m. 

Cape Vincent grange held a regu- 
lar meeting on October 8, with Past 
Master EK. J. Vincent in the chair, 
owing to the absence of the worthy 
master. After the usual routine bus- 
iness the subject of having a milk 
‘tation at this place was discussed. 
The members present were in favor 
of cheese factories instead. A short 
literary program was given. Mrs C. 
IX, Wiggins read an article entitled 
Society goat; E. J. Vincent read 
Life's journey, and Mrs Charles Saua- 
ders recited St Jonathan, It was de- 
cided to have a chicken pie dinner at 
the next meeting, Saturday, October 
17, when Deputy A. M. Marsh will 
be present, and an all-day session 
Leld, 

Pine Grove grange recently held a 
meeting presided over by Past Mas- 
ter Vandewalker, About SU members 
were present, and visitors from Wa- 
tertown, Philadelphia, Pamelia and 
Great Bend granges were in attend- 
unce, Eight candidates were instruct- 
ed in third and fourth degrees, after 
which all adjourned to the dining hall 
to do justice to a fine dinner, The 
afternoon session was opened to the 
public and a large number of visitors 
were present. The hall was prettily 
trimmed in honor of Ceres day and 
the following program = rendered; 
Song, choir; recitation, Louine Edl- 
drige; recitation, Sara Putnam; rec- 
itation, Florence Cottrell; song, Mar- 
tina Caswell; reading, Walton Gard- 
ner; recitation, Stanley Eldrige; 
reading, Mrs George Maynard; song, 
choir. The next meeting will be held 
Tuesday evening, October 20. 


Smithville grange, No 60, recently 
observed Ceres day in a very pleas- 
ing manner. The hall was tastefully 
trimmed with fruits, flowers and 
vegetables and the harvest d.nner 
was bountiful indeed. The afternoon 
meeting was placed in the hands of 
the lecturer and a good program, con- 
sisting of selections by the choir, 
quotations, solos and readings, was 
given. The next meeting of the 
grange will be held Saturday after- 
noon, October 17. 

Perch River grange met in the 
evening of October 3 with a fair at- 
tendance. Readings were given by 


r Lena E. Pratt and Sister Belle 


FARM AND. GRANGE 


Banks, The topic for discussion was, 
Which has the greatest influence for 
good, the pulpit, ‘the press or the 
school? The question was discussed 
by Brother Floyd Haller and Broth- 
er H. C. Banks, and decided in favor 
of the school. The question, Are the 
requirements of the New York board 
of health concerning the care of milk 
unreasonable, considering the present 
price which the producer receives? 
also was brought up and discussed 
Brother Dietrich brought to the 
grange a sample of corn, the stalk of 
which measured 14 feet 2 inches and 
weighing nine pounds. The next 
regular meeting will occur Saturday, 
October 17, 


Gloucester tounty Pomona No 38, 
P of H, will hold its next meeting at 
Wenonah on Monday, October 19, at 
2 o'clock. Quite a long and interest- 
ing program has been furnished for 
this occasion. 


Stafford grange, No 418, of Genesee 
county, held a meeting quite recently 
in Le Roy Odd Fellow’s hall. About 
150 members were present and enter- 
tained with a supper. Two candidates 
received third and fourth degrees 
and two members were received on 
demits. One of the features of the 
session was a question box, and farm 
work was discussed. It was voted to 
send Mrs J. C. Jacks to represent the 
grange at the conference of lectur- 
ers to be held at Canandaigua Octo- 
ber 20, The next meeting of the 
grange will be held in Batavia No- 
vember 6. 

There was a good attendance at 
the regular meeting of Pittsford 
grange, No 424, in Monroe eounty, 
October 3, After a business session 
the leeturer’s program was presented 
as follows: Ceres greeting by the 
lecturer, Miss Stewart A. Canfield; 
violin solo Warren Matthews, with 
Mrs Orla J. Welch as .acconwpanist; 
recitation, Mrs Ambia Rowland; song 
by choir. The next meeting will be 
in charge of the unmarried women, 
with the following as a committee: 
Miss Adelaide Gardner, Miss Cora 
Snyder, and Miss Carrie Todd. The 
grange has been extended an invita- 
tion through the lecturer to attend 
the Ontario county grange lecturers’ 
association meeting to be held in At- 
water hall, Canandaigua, October 20. 


Rose Hill grange, No 116, of Seneca 
county met recently, with 200 Patrons 
in attendance. Nineteen candidates 
were initiated in first and second de- 
grees and a good time enjoyed by all. 
Arrangements were completed for 
the observance of ladies’ night on the 
last Saturday evening of this month. 
A program of music and literary ex- 
ercises will be rendered by the ladies, 
under the direction of the worthy 
lecturer, 

An important meeting of lecturers 
and grange workers has been called 
by A. B. Katkamier, president of the 
Ontario county grange lecturers’ as- 
sociation to be held at Atwater hall 
in Canandaigua October 20. The sub- 
ject is To increase the efficiency of 
the grange lecturers’ programs for 
1909. Hints and plans will be pre- 
sented for discussion. It is expected 
the following state officers will give 
short addressses: Master F. N. God- 
frey of Olean, Secretary W..N.° Giles 
of Skaneateles, Lecturer S. K..Low- 
ell of Fredonia, Flora Mrs _P. §..Al- 
drich of Palmyra, Ceres Miss Eva 
Fingar of Germantown, and Pomona 
Mrs Rice McCauley of Stanley. The 
first session convenes at 10.30; the 
second at 1.30. It is desired that all 
able to attend will bring their best 
ideas and take notes of the proceed- 
ings for their home granges. Granges 
that cannot send representatives 
should forward prepaid’ copies of 
their mrost recent printed programs, 
together with suggestions. This no- 
tice should be read at every grange. 

On October 15 Oneida Pomona will 
meet with Floyd grange at Floyd. 
The fifth degree will be conferred at 
the morning session. In the after- 


noon the mecting will be opened in, 


the fourth degree. Tt is expected 
that State Master Godfrey will speak. 
A large attendance is expected from 
the floral granges. The afternoon 
session will be open to non-members, 
as well as members. Dinner will be 
served between sessions. Teams will 
meet the trolley at Oriskany and 
trains at Stittsville 

Women’s day will occur on Octo- 
ber 31 at Adams grange. The wom- 
en members promise something out 


of the ordinary for that day’s event, 
when they will have full charge, fill 
all offices and do all the work. In 
the evening a Halloween social will 


occur and refreshments’ will be 
served. The menu will be in conun- 
drum form. Non-members as well 


as members may attend this session. 

At the meeting of Potsdam grange 
October 10 one of the leading farm 
questions of the day will be dis- 
cussed, viz: Is the county fair fill- 
ing the plans and ideals for which it 
was principally intended. A larg 
attendance is desired, 

Several months ago Farmington 
grange started a series of exhibitions 
of fruits, grains, vegetables, ete, at 
its regular meetings. Interest is stead- 
ily increasing in this educational fea- 
ture At a recent meeting the mas- 
ter’s table was decorated with a 
bouquet of seven kinds of dahlias. 
On the organ was a. display of 
Clematis paniculata. There were al- 
so plates of pears, apples, tomatoes, 
turnips, red raspberries, and several 
hundred ears of newly husked corn, 
including the various classes of dent, 
flint, sweet and pop. The largest ears 
were shown by A, G. Sheldon. Three 
dozen ears of State Yellow flint were 
exhibited by A. B. Katkamier, who 
invited members to select the best 
ear to use on a breeding plot which 
he will have in 1908, All barren stalks 
in this plot will be destroyed and al- 
ternate rows detasseled. At recess 
the members regaled themselves 
with Strawberry apples, Niagara 
grapes, cantaloups and watermelons, 
which were served by Mr and Mrs F. 
Cc. Reeve and Mr and Mrs G. H 


, Padgham. 


Star grange will hold its next meet- 
ing at Hounstield October 138, when 
first and second degrees will be con- 
ferred 


”~ 


Ohio Taxation Matters 


MARY EE, LEE 





In the effort to attract settlers and 
business to Ohio in the early days, a 
policy of exempting from taxation de- 
sired industries was established. 
Woolen and cotton mills, iron, glass, 
salt and paper factories, distilleries, 
animals and crops were exempted 
from tax. Subjects to be taxed varied 


from yeur to year. There was no 
uniformity, equality or certainty in 
taxation. Business was unsettled; the 


entire system was chaotic. In revolt 
against the intolerable conditions the 
constitutional convention of 1851 was 
called. This went to the other ex- 
treme and declarel that all property, 
regardless of its productivity, should 
be taxed at a uniform rate at its true 
value in money. The theory sounded 
fine and people fell in love with it, 
but did not obey it. Those who could 
be exempt were exempt still. The 
farmer undervalued his land and 
stock, the merchant his goods, the 
manufacturer his implements, while 
those who Owned both visible and in- 
visible proper yv refused to pay on the 
full value of the intangible, while 
their tangible was listed at less than 
its true value. 

The official report of the Ohio tax 
commission shows the practical work- 
ings Of this amendment as follows: 
in 1852 thé grand duplicate of all 
property, real and personal, in the 
state was $507,581,000; in 1907 it was 
$2,280,563,198. In 1852 the total value 
of all real estate was $354,937,000. In 
1907 it was $1,544,391,318. In 1852 the 
total value of all personal property in 
the state was $152,644,000; in 1907 it 
was $726,171,880. 

In other words, the first year after 
the adoption of the present constitu- 
tion the tax value of all real estate 
in Ohio was two and one-third times 
that of all personal property, while at 
the present day, after 55 years of 
development in railroads, telegraph, 
telephone, electric light and . other 
modern utilities, as well as industrial 
enterprises of every kind, with the 
consequent enormous growth in the 
issues of stocks and bonds, the tax 
value of all real estate in Ohio is still 
two and one-tenth times that of all 
personal property. And this is true 
notwithstanding the fact that corpora- 
tions generally in this state are re- 
quired to return as personal property 
all the real estate used in the opera- 
tion of their business. 

In 1850 real estate paid 77.8% of 
the taxes and .personai property 
22.2%; in 1870 real estate paid 60.7% 


‘ter; ‘SO cases 





of all taxes, and personal property 
39.3, while in 10907 real estate paiq 
67.7% of all taxes and personal prop. 
erty but 32.3. 

The practice of evasion by under. 
valuation and concealment is nj. 
‘versal. The criminality lies in sup. 
mitting to injustice, instead of curing 
it. Fathers, mothers, preachers, teach. 
ers, preach truth and patriotism and 
lie about their taxes. Had they felt 
the call to be brave, upright men and 
women and cut a straight path to 
what is good and excellent, instead of 
escaping by their nimbleness, they 
would have gone honorably them. 
selves and made it easier for otherg 
to walk honorably, and the constity. 
tional restrictions would 
removed long ago. 

The present system encourages 
renting, instead of home owning. It 
places a premium on certain classes 
of property and discriminates against 
others. 

Is there opposition? Yes. Owners 
of vast amounts of intangible prop. 
erty that now escape taxation ap. 
peared before committees in house 
and senate and argued against sub. 
mitting the amendment to the people 
They were content to let well enough 
alone. They are sending men all over 
the state to work and speak against 
the amendment, to plead with farmers 
to work for more drastic laws, know- 
ing that Ohio has tried every device 
so far invented to get intangible 
property on the duplicate at the uni- 
form rate, and has cast them all 
aside. 

The amendment dves not abate the 
power of the people a jot, but in- 
creases it. Under the present consti- 
tution laws that are unconstitutional 
have been passed and no one has the 
fortitude to propose their repeal. The 
amendment says that “the power of 
taxation shall never be surrendered, 
suspended or contracted away;" but 
the power to tax bonds was surren- 
dered away. 

Shrewd Yankee sense does not tol- 
erate such a system. The constitu- 
tions of Connecticut, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and Vermont 
permit classification. Connecticut hag 
an average tax rate of 1.21; Delaware, 
1.91; Pennsyivania, 1.49; Rhode Is- 
land, 1.45; Vermont, 1.17 Ohio with 
her uniform 238. .Let’s move 

"he 


have been 


rate, 2 
east. Lots of our friends have gone 
there. 





Notes from Tobacco Fields 


From Wethersfield, Ct, come re- 
ports of the excellent quality of the 
new crop. It is curing down to a fine 
color and is said to be of fine grade. 

Recent foggy mornings have en- 
couraged growers to take down and 
strip the leaves and press them to- 
gether. Some of the leaves are hail 
and storm-broken, but the proportion 
is not very great. 

The Lancaster (Pa) tobacco mar- 
ket continues fairly active for the 
1907 crop.’ Among recent sales ré- 
ported are 260 cases of 1906 to the 
American Cigar Co by Diller & Rut- 
1907 by Eli Reist; 
100 cases to western dealers by J. Fy 
Brummer. 

At Edgartown, Wis, the following 
sales are reported: George Burthe 
21 acres at 10%c p Ib; H. Severson 14 


-acres at 10%4c; Lars Haumen 14 acres 


at 10%c; Ole Wixmoen 11 acres at 
10%c; E. M. Ladd 14 acres at 10%¢; 
tvan Everson 15 acres at 10c; Hel- 
leck Peterson 4 acres at 10c; L. J. 
Lee 8 acres at 10c; O. C. Notestad 10 
acres at 10c; Ole Finby 11 acres at 
10c; Hans Lund 11 acres at.10c; Fred 
Qually 5 acres at 10c; Milton Goff 
8% acres at 10c;:M. O. Bjurstad 8% 
acres at 10c; Ed Rockney 6 acres at 
Ile; Ben Johnson 6% acres at 10c; 8. 
Moe 10 acres at 1014c; N. Haug 10 
acres at 10%c; J. Bide 8 acres at 
10%c; H. Nelson 9 acres at 10%c; @ 
Felland 10 acres at 10%c; L. Ram- 
sey 9 acres at 10c; O. Anderson 11 
acres at 1014c; G. Holton 8 acres at 
10c; Kirby brothers 6 acres at 10%¢; 
Ole Borrud 9 acres at 10c. 

At Deerfield, Hans Brikem sold & 
six-acre crop for 10%c p Ib, and Ole 
Dah! received 10c p Ib for his crop 
on two farms. Nine carloads were 
recently shipped out from storage. 

Reports from Ohio indicate a Fe 
duced crop and although the leaf suf- 
fered from drouth, there is a large 
proportion of good tobacco. 

3-4 
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Potato riarvest Under Way 


{From Page 326] 
hold their potatoes for better than 60c 
p bu, although many are selling—{[St 
Joseph County, Mich. 

Potatoes this year are undersized, 
free from blemish, quality good. 
Growers gathered 75 bus from the 
acre and are selling at 65c.—[L. W. 
p., Eaton Coanty, Mich. 

About 80 bus to the acre from 70% 
of a normal acreage indicates the 
size of the crop for 20 miles around 
Scottville. Quality good; 50c p bu. 
Growers generally holding.—|F. M. &., 
Mason County, Mich. 

Lapeer county farmers are 
their potatoes at Ae Quality is fine, 
size small, some blemish. Full acre- 
age, yield 40 bus to the acre.—[W. 
F. L., Lapeer County, Mich. 

Potatoes are not fully ripe 
moving in a small way only. 
range 55@60c p bu. They are small 
and the quality is fair to good. The 
vield is about 60% of an average crop. 
{H. F., Tuscola, Mich. 

Potatoes will not begin to move 
until the last of Oct. The yield here 
is 50 bus p acre. Drouth reduced the 
crop and frost prevented full growth. 
The quality is good, although the run 
is small.—[A. J. W., Paris, Mich. 


selling 


and are 
Prices 





The yield of potatoes here is 50 
bus to the acre quality good and size 
medium. The price is about 50c p 
bu.—[A. J. J., North Branch, Minn. 

Potatoes are decidedly a short crop; 
prices here 50@5he p bu. The yield 
is not over 50 to 60 bus p acre of 
medium sized tubers The quality 
is all right.—[J. H. M., Juneau Co, 
Wis. 

Moorehead potato growers gathered 
%) bus p acre, and are selling free- 
ly at 50c.—[W. N., Clay County, Minn. 

The Isanti county potato crop 
yielded 40 to 80 bus to the acre. Good 
quality, medium size Farmers sell- 
ing at at 50@55c.—[N. P. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Minn. 

Some well-tended potato fields 
yielded 150 bus to the acre Near 
Sabin the yield was 85 bus to the 
acre. Quality good generally. Grow- 
ers selling at 53c.—[H.S., Clay County, 
Minn. 

The yield for 16 miles about here 
was 8 bus to the acre Quality good, 
free from blemish, but small.—f[J. 
S., Plymouth, Mich 

Ohio and Pennsylvania 

With a yield of 75 bus to the acre 
and a full acreage, central Trumbull 
county will have a fair crop. Farm- 
ars are inclined to hold for hetter 
than 60c p bu.—fA. B. Me., Cort- 
land, O 
| This year’s potato crop in Bethel 
township was badly eaten by grub- 
worms. Size and auality of the tubers 
are good. Yield 70 bus to the acre.— | 
{Fr. M., Clark County, O. 

Potatoes this year are small, but 
the quality good The yield in this 
section was about 80 bus p_ acre. 
Farmers are offered 65¢e p bu.—l[F. 
B. L., Kent County, O. 

Less than half of an average po- 
tato crop was harvested this year in 


the northern part of Lancaster coun- 
ty. The tubers are inferior in size, 
but otherwise sound: 75 bus to the 
acre were harvested from an acreage 


of the average.—[A 

A. H., Bamford, Pa. . 
Very fine potatoes were harvested 

this year. The vield was 200 bus to 


of about 110% 


the acre. Dealers are offering @5c p 
bu.—[E. L. S., Erie County, Pa. 
Macungie farmers harvested about 


half an their full 
acreage 
there is 
@ The 
-. ¥,. 


crop from 

Quality is good, 
size; 70 
rw 


average 
this year. 
little uniformity in 
p bu is offered by dealers 
Lehigh County, Pa. 

The average yield in East Hemp- 
field was 70 to 80 bus to the acre. 
Most of the crop will be needed for 
home consumption.—[F. L. N., Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 

New’ York and New England 

Farmers generally are asking 60c p 
bu. The crop ripened well and there 
is no rot reported.—[M. H. S., Wash- 
ington County, N Y. 

Less than half the crop of potatoes 
was harvested this year. Size 
a quality generally good.—[H. R. 

Dutchess County, NY. 

1 Rt year’s potato crop is of very 
fine quality, but the yield per acre 
somewhat reduced by the drouth.— 
IL. G. L., Ontario County, N Y. 


Potatoes are of “fair quality, but 
small. 


Blight and much rain at the 


but | 
an | Prize-winning strains, White and Brown Leghorns, 
| Light and Dark Bramahs, Barred Plymouth Fal s, 


small | 


time of planting reduced the crop. 
Prices rule high.—[{J.*W. C.,. Ulster 
County, N Y. 

Dry weather throughout the season 
reduced the potato crop. The yield is 
40 bus to the acre and the quality not 
up to previous years.—|M. 8S. G., 
Washington, County, N Y. 

Much of the crop of potatoes’ is 
blemished, run small and 
high.—[W. P., Cayuga County, 

In four townships of 
county the potato crop this year was | 
the best ever known. The yield was 
240 bus p acre for the full acreage. 
Dealers are offering 50c p bu, and 


N Y. 


prices rule 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 





' 
winning 
N Y. 


! 


| RUFF’ R 
SHEPARD, Route 80, Jamestown, N Y 


} 


| WOODWARD, Jasper, N Y 
Aroostook | 


farmers are inclined to hold for high- | 


er prices.—[N. J. S., Haywood, Me. 


Caribou’s potato crop averaged 300 | 


bus to the acre. Quite a lot of 
blemish. Farmers are _ inclined’ to 
hold for better than 4c p bu.—[C. 
P., Aroostook County, Me. 

The very best crop of potatoes, 


both as to quality and size, has been 
harvested in the Crystal Station dis- 
trict. The yield p acre was 100 bus. 
Farmers are selling at 55c.—[T. B. B., 
Goldenridge, Me. 

Ft Kent farmers dug 200 bus pota- 


toes p acre. _ Quality excellent, free 
from blemish, size medium. Dealers | 
are offering 45c p bu. Farmers in- | 


clined to hold.—[H. W. G., Aroostook | 


County, Me. 

Dyer Brook potatoes run No 1 in 
quality, 275 bus to the acre. Growers 
are offered 50c, and probably one- 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, 
stock, $3 per pair, W. 


bred from ze 
M. HOOD, Albion, 





SNOW ‘WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best laying 
strain. GOLDENROD FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 





FOR SALE—RBarred Rocks, Buff Wyandottes. 
HENRY GRAYBILL, Thompsontown, Pa. 





OCK cockerels, fine stock. RELLS 





PEKIN DUCKS for_ sale, Address RERT 





5 ee - stock, MRS A, R, 
| NORTON, Seld 





LIVE STOCK 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—No dairyman in Sule. 
r 


country should fail to attend the great fall 


gain counter sale of registered Holsteins at Star 
farms, Cortland, N Y. 400 head at cut prices that 
defy competition. Mr Bronson pays freight and 


| circulars 


your traveling expenses on carload lots east of the | 


Mississippi river. This is the opportunity of a life | 
time, every dairyman should more it. Write to 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 





PERGISTERED HOLSTEIN COWS, heifers and 








bulls, .for sale. Also grade cows in carload lots. 
State just ‘what you want and I will send special 
price .list @and photogranhs. H. FE. KINNE. am, 
414 Dillaye Building, Syracuse, N Y. 

REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, .Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages: mated, not 
akin: bred sows, service boars; Beagles; Collie 
pups; Cinernsey calves. Write Ls circular. » Be 
| HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa 

CHESHIRES—The New York = farmer’s hog; 
| hardy, - prolific, light, streng bones; mature early: 
keep, easy; young stock for sale DEP ARTMEN T 
OF vi} Cornell University, 


half the crop will be sold at.that price | 


and the balance held.—[J. M. W., 
Aroostook County, Me. 
Potato growers are” selling their 


The yvield was 150 
Quality good.—t[J. 


crops at 50e p bu. 
bus to the acre. 
E. H., Penobscot County, Me. 

Greenwood township potato grow- 
ers harvested 150 bus to the acre. The 
usual acreage was planted. Quality 
is very fine. .Many are selling at 50c 
p bu.—[J. K. M., Allegany County, 
N Y. 

In the vicinity of Whitney Point 75 
bus to the acre have heen dug. Size 
and quality fair to good. Growers 
selling at 5dce p bu.—[J. L. B., Broome 
County, N Y¥ 

En 
A., Illinois, has a 
barren. Is there any 
her’ Medicines are of lit- 


Rarrenness—aA. 


mare that is 
remedy for 








tle use in such cases. Artificial im- 
pregnation is sometimes successful 
and might be tried. 

J *e 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising ~ 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 won — 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
table in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





APRIL-MAY hatched —cockerels, $1.00 x. h. 





White doth 


combs. F. M, 


Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, 
PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 


%3-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Lagiome 
exclusively. Stock ship; 
in advance. Return st my expense if not 
fied. GRANT MOYER, Fortplain, N Y. 


SILVER SPANGT¥®D HAMBURG cockerels, & 
cents each: hens, 7% cents each: 
Suffolk, Tunis pshire lambs, AUSTIN 











JACKSON, Mineral Sprinas. N Y. 

WHITS FACY RLACK SPANISH. White Leg 
horn, arred a cockerels and pattete, asf 
dneks and  ? reasonable. 


{ACKAY. Eenporium. Pa. 









NIMAL HUSBANDRY, 
Ithaca, N Y. 











REGISTERED HOLSTEIN RULL CALVES, 
choice individuals, richly bred, at prices that wil! 
suit you. Write at once for particular, F. H 
THOMSON & SON, Holland Patent, N Y. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Yearling - ams, Ram 
Lambs; nicely wooded; good size. rshires, al 
ages; large milkers. Bull Calves, OHA RYDER 
& SON, Barnesville, N Y. 

BARGAINS in registered Duroe-Jersey Swine, 


sired by Chauteuqua Boy. Papers 
THE CRANBERRY RANCH ©O, 
tauqua Co, N Y. 


with the pigs, 
Ashville, Chan- 





PRIZE-WINNING Guernsey bull calves, aed 





from prize winners of advanced register breeding 
Also seme Dorset ram lambs, JESSE THOMI’ 
| SON, Lisbon, N Y. 

RAMS—Rambouillets, all agea and prices. They 
are the wool and mutton sheep, Berkshire service 
boars, cheap. Write today. CLARK RROS, Free 

| port, O 





|N, D, SNYDER, 





SHROPSHIRE YEARLING 


RAMS and lamb 
Chester White pigs; fine 


recorded stock a specialty; 





prices reasonable. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer 
N ¥. 

HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES and Poland 
China awine: all ages. Service boars, sows bred 


snd pie. KE xe ELSIOR STOCK F ARM, Waterloo 





% YEARL ine 
imported. stock; 
H. B. COVERT, 


SHROPSHIRE rams, bred from 
also ewes and ewe lambs for sale, 
Lodi, N ¥ 








REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES— yearling and 
ram lambs, $15: also ewes, JESSE CARRIER 
Fulton, N Y. 

BROOKLANDS FARM HOLSTEINS— Bulls 
cows, heifers, calves for sale. GEO W. SANBORN 


Utica, N ¥ 


CHEVIOT SHEEP 
registered Cheviota, 





FOR SALE 


Smal! flock of 
A. K, OBER, q 


Ashland, N H 














YOUNG SHORTHORN BULLS from heavy 
milking cows. WM. E. SUTTON, Windham, N Y¥ 

FOR SALE—Choice Oxforddown Sheep; all ages 

th sexes. ©. B. BOWEN, Attica, N Y. 

DUROC-JERSEYS. splendidly bred, healthy piga, 
%. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 

FOR SALE~—Thoronghbred Shorthorn Red Bull; 


age, A. » COOK, Wedonia, Ky. 
POL AND CHINA: AS 


one year. 





service boars, 


: he PB sows and pigs. 
ace le, Pa, 








I C SWINE, Shropshire ram lambs. H. OOT 
TON & SON, Friendship, N Y. 
“SIX-WEEKS-OLD sale. ALFRED 


PIGS _ for 
. a 





ROGERS, Sagaponack, N. 
porrEpowns mate and ram lambs; cheap. 
W. M. HOOD, Albion, N. Y. 





LARGE Spaary -H. 0. & H. B. HAR 


| PENDING, Dundee 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





TUBULAR dagen COW | stanchions 
milk strainers, hay mangers. NEW YORK STERI, 
& PRODUCTION COMPANY, Newark, NJ. 


FIVE-HORSE a line ine, $150. Out 
om e and saw Satalog 7 PALMER 








DOGS, RABBITS & OTHER STOCK 





COLLIE PUPPIES, sable: color. white markings; 
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HIDES AND FURS 








HI =~ highest’ prices for hides and 
skins. bald on shipments co 10 pounds, 
Write ony and prices. NSYLVANIA 
HIDE & LEATHER oo, Scranton, Pa, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
APPLE BARRELS FOR SALEB—We can quote 


low prices delivered for number 
apple barrels or “‘short barrel’ in car lotsa .or leas, 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Tine Plains, Duchess Oo. 


~ EXCELSIOR ‘ae HOG SCOALDER—What 
eyery farmer and hog butcher should own. For 
write H. B. RICKM AN, Manufacturer, 
Sharptown, N J, 


onal TO ng SPARB | SIM qethering ferna, ever 
eens, roo! EF eagee s s ne “ 
WHOLESALE DEALER, Durham Gg US RTON 


HOW TO PREVENT and cure 


one standard size 











shoulders on 





| horses. Send stamp for full 

SLOCUM, Caro, Mich... . partirwtars — 
PATOHWORK-—Send 10 ceats (coin) for large 

| package bright, new calicoes, ‘wo x 
%, Holyoke, Nass, —e, ee, eee 
FERTILIZER LIM@—For _ prices, it’: address 


Ww ALTON QUARRIES, Harrisbars, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED. 10,000 railway mail clerks “ity - 
riers, postoftice clerks appointed yearly. il.“ 
$1,600.00, Many examinations comir ng; 


scholarships, 


FRANKLIN INS’ 
Rochester, N.Y WETeUTE, Deve w t 





LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
ates far exceed supply. 
supervision of R It 

school, Positions 
Catalog free. : 
N, Cincinnati, 0, 


Calla 
Operated 
officials, 


for our gradu, 
by and under 
Railvoad wires in 
suet Jor for expenses 

TELEG INSTITUTE, Depi 
Philadelphia, Ia, Columbia, 8c 


LEARN TEL GRAPHY — 
EAST 





Positions secured. Cat 





alog free. ERN TELEGR 

Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, os SciOOL, 
WANTED—About Nov 1, reliable farm hand, pe 

manent place for right man, Address, BOX 174 

Kdmeston, N Y,. ‘ 





SITUATION WANTED—MALE 


FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of ch by the labor information office a 
Italians (59 Lafayette St. Telephone 1138 Fran 
lin), New York City. FREH LABOR OFFICE. 


Send for circular and application blanks, 











A OHRISTIAN, energetic married man, life ex- 
perience in dairy, grain, fruit farming, desires 
position as farm manager. Best references, n.. 
care of A, N. SMITH, Little Falla, N ¥ 

Ww ANTES Position by _ man. wife, expert 
wultry raisers, to take charge or start pl 

FRE DRIC K LOY, Route 1, Tonawanda, N y ta 

AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—Sell patented radiumite  self-honing 


strop. Just being put out as an agency proposition 
Strop covered by 16 patents, razor free with 
every strop sold. Strop retails for $1. Millions 
being sold and agents coining money. Throw away 
old, worn-out propositions fér something new and 
salable, ’, King made 33 sales one ny 4 
afternoon in two hours. Ontfit free. MAS 
MFG CO, 92 Home Bidg, Dayton, 0, 


AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wonder- 





ful - sharpenin patented scissors and cutlery. 
Vv. C. Giebner sold 2 irs in three hours, made 
$13; you can do it e show you how. 
outfit. THOMAS MFG ©O, 4 Home RBidg, Day 
ton. 

AGENTS-$75 monthly, combination rAling pin: 
nine artreles combined: lightning seller; samp'ic 
fre. FORSHEE MFG CO, Box 212, Dayton, 0. 





AGENTS WANTED to introdnee our new ham 
less horse collars to farmers and teamatera. J. 8. 
COMPANY, Drawer A A, Caro, Mich. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Tach 
Week 


“FOR SALE Farm 1 71 
door ; 


with blinds; water at two barns; plenty of 
fruit: wood and timber: pow I miles from town. 


Price, . Termes, $500 ba'ance ‘on time 
mortgage. HALL’S FAR vi  AGENOY, Owego, 
N ¥. 





acres: nine-room house, 





eastern shore of 
soil produc- 
Pocomoke: City, 


FARMS FOR SALE on the 
Maryland; climate mild and yh ae 
tive; fish and oysters, C. 8. 

Md. 





MEEK, Kissimmee, Fla, has bargains In 
ranch, truck ro pA. lands. 
is Worida’s healthiest town. 


Rh. 0. 
orange, 
Kissimmee 





One Insertion Sold : a 
$3500.00 Farm 

















NZB TTR te Wyandottes, White 
| Trowe Reda. goo bn 4 eal teem ‘winners. also grown Collies; registered stock; prices right. American Agriculturist, New York 
Prices reasonable, FAIRVIEW FARM, Shrews | W. LOTHERS, ck, Pa. city. Gentlemen: From my adver- 
bay. US. | tisement in your Real Estate Market 
TRY LEQ RANDS—2% for 2% cents: 8. 4 FE ERR Thousands of them for sale; cireular| Jy sold a $3500 farm from the first in- 
Bray ay | cents; 100, 75 cents: ie. . 7 free. “RALPH WOOD, New London, Ohio. | gertion I ever sent. TI hope to sell a 
free. FRANK £"OROSS. Box 48, Montague, Mass. Sonorce FERRETS $24.00 doz, OHAS. FOSTER, | farm to a party in New Form win saw 
MAMMOTH ~ a TURKEYS and White ellington, O. | my adv in your paper.— - 
Wyandotte cockrels. B. F. JONES, South Mont- Williams, Milford, Del. 


rose, Pa. 


COLLIES—BAILEY, Rock Oreek, 0. 
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A FACSIMILE 
AMATITE ROLL 
, 


THE 





Don’t Cover Another 
Building Until You 
Have Seen It!! 












HIS advertisement will bring 
to your attention the desé 
and cheapest ready roofing 
on the market. It will show you 


how to save money and at the 
same time possess the best roof 
obtainable. 

Amatite is made in one stand- 


ard thickness, whereas other 
ready roofings range from a thin, 
flimsy half-ply to a three-ply 
thickness. The three-ply thick- 
ness (which by the way is only 
one sheet of felt) is the only 
kind that can be compared with 
Amatite. 


But right here is the point. 
Amatite is better made, has bet- 
ter waterproofing material, and 


weighs more per square foot than 
the three-ply grade of other 
makes, and costs much ess. 

These facts make Amatite the 
(most desirable roofing made. 

But in addition to its superior- 
ity in material and manufacture, 
‘Amatite has one distinction which 
makes it stand out above all 
others. Jf Aas a real mineral 
surface—Amatite. 





| 


thé advantayves of such a mineral 
surface, the freedom from paint- 
ing or coating, the perfect pro- 


tection against all kinds of weath- 
er, the great durability. 

This mineral surface is embed- 
ded in a layer of Pitch, the 
walerproofing material, 

seneath this in turn are 

ers of the best grade of wool felt 

cemented together by more 
Pitch, making the whole a_ roof- 
ing that is absolutely waterproof, 

No other ready roofing 


vreat- 
est known % 


two lay- 


can com- 
pare with this mineral surfaced, 
waterproof, weatherproof, dur- 
able roof, ‘That’s why we say— 
Don't buy your roofing until you 
have seen Amatite. 
Illustrations above 
buildings covered with 
Montgomery Lumber Co., 
Va.; 
Vii; 
Pa. 


show three 
Amatite: 
Suffolk, 
Fairlee, 

Phila., 


Falls House, 


Brick Yard, 


Glen 
Conway 





Free Sample 





Send for Free Booklet and 
Sample today. It will pay you to 
get acquainted with Amatite. 


It is hardly necessary to state | Address nearest office. 
4 . 





BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Cleveland . Louis 
Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City 








..- CLEAN MILK... 
By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


In this book the author sets forth prac- 
tical methods for the exclusion of bacteria 
from milk, and how to prevent contamina- 
tion of milk from the stable to the con- 
games. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 146 
Clot! eveccecevceccocccoosoce 


Orange Judd Company 
439-441 Lafayette St., New York 














Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration 


By JOSEPH = 3 BATTY, taxidermist for 
the government surveys and many colleges 
and museums in the United States. An 
entirely new and complete as well as au- 
thentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail 





+ full directions for collecting and mounting 
animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and 
ob; of natural history. 12 

pages, 5x7 inches, on 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
| 490-441 Lafayette Strest, SEW YORK 

















TRON ROOFING 
STEEL & SIDING 


EXCELL ste. esioma 


at factory prices. We are manu- 
facturers and handle no 2nd hand nor 
§ short length stuff. Every part of our 
roofing and siding i is made R our fac- 
tory from genuine Charcoal Iron, 
Double Refined Puddied Iron or Steel. 
Put on the kind of roof that wears. 
Ours is guarantecd. If it isn't the best 
‘ou_can buy anywhere, don't pay for 
it Easy to fay. No experience needed 
mm us about your building and let 
quote you factory prices. Write for Metal 
Geos ie Catalog. It ie free. 


The United Factories Co. 
Dept. No. 24K, Cleveland, Ohio. 









Have Running Water 
eros a brook, spring or pond near you, 








ranch es L-¥ ted 
easy, simple and haan fe 
ip water 


OOWER SPECIALTY COMPART. 


111Breadway, Hew tors ce. 


LATEST MARKETS 
THE GRAIN TRADE 























LATESI WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDABD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or Wheat Corr _ Oats 
Spot 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 |1907 
Chicago 99% 100} .78 63 | DO | 5S 
ted ==. 1.07%) 1.10 | 844 | .76 53 | «(68 
oston . — —{| 90 | .78 Bi | 61 
Folede : 1.02%; 104] .79 67 50% | 5b 
St Louis || 1.03 | 1.03 | .76 624%) 48 | 5 
Min’p’lis 1.00 | 105] .74 614] 44% | .50 
Liverpool | 1.09] 1.16 | .984| .78 - — 
At Chicago, wheat prices covered 
a wider range, and some substantial 
advances were recorded, not fully 
maintained. There was talk ot 
a material increase in the’ export 
sales of flour at Minneapolis, ind 
this helped the = situation. Prices 
moved up 2e and more, but at 
the top, areund $1.02 p bu for Dee 
delivery and 1.04 for May, there were 
realizing sales which whittled off 
some of the gain, American Agricul- 
turist’s final report of ‘the wheat crop 
of the U S will be found in great de- 
tail on earlier pages of this issue 
The corn market was narrow and 


News was lacking, 
reports confirming 
of an indifferent 


generally steady. 
the current crop 
the earlier advices 
vield in sight. American Agri- 
culturist’s report will be found else- 
where in this paper. Weather con- 
tinued generally good for curing 
corn in the field. No 2 old corn in 
store remained close to T8S@7T8&8'%c p 
bu, Dee sold above and below 
May much the same level. 
Dullness pervaded the oats market, 
standard in store holding close to 49 
p bu, Dee a little above and below 
that, May 51@51%e. 
tye was steady in 
very light. No 2 in 
p bu, futures inactive. 
Barley ruled steadier 
riod of temporary § depression 
week, but prices not essentially 
changed. Supply and demand were 
nearly equal. Screenings 50@G6e p 
bu, malting barley 55 @b62e. 
Grass seeds were quiet and 
ally steady under moderate to 
offerings. Prime 


timothy seed 
@3.40 p 100 lbs, do clover 9, hunga- 


Hide, 


trade 
Ue 


but 
Or 7 
tnmWMin 


tone 
store 
after a pe- 
last 


unusu- 
small 
Bey Or 





rian 1.10@1.25, millets 1.10@1.30. Of- 
ferings of buckwheat were small and 
wanted at 1%@2c p Ib. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


















| Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs.) ————----— ae 
| 1908 | 1907 1908 1907 | 1908 | 1907 
———- | | 
Chicago | $7.98 |$7. 25 |$6.65 |$6.75 |$4.35 |$5.85 
New York | 6.90 | 6.60 | 7.25 | 4.50 | 6.00 
Buffalo 635 | 7.00 | 6.15 | 6.95 | 4.50 | 5.86 
KansasCity| 7.25 | 7.05 | 6.75 | 6.40 | 4.50 | 5.75 
Pittsburg 6.35 | 6.90 | 6.75 | 6.90 | 4.56 | 5.80 
At Chicago, cattle market was 
| quiet, fairly steady. Beef steers not 


so freely offered, but buyers show an 
inclination to hold off to await future 
arrivals. Shippers to the east are not 
doing very much. Receipts this year 
show a slight decrease, compared 
with the same time last year. Ar- 
rivals of western range cattle were 
a little greater than the demand. 
Canners and cutters showed a dispo- 
sition to hold out of the market 
Beeves $3.50@7.60 p 100 Ibs, Texans 
3.30@4.75, westerns 3.15@5.75, stock- 


ers and feeders 2.60@4.60, calves 6 
@ 8.50 
Only a moderate number of hogs 


have been received in the recent past. 
Quality has been fair to good, and 
the market fairly active, with an easy 
undertone. Outsiders have been in- 
clined to hold off. Pigs are in fair 
demand and the supply moderate. 
Prices cover a wide range, owing to 
quality. Light- weight hogs $5.65G 
6.40 p 100 Ibs, mixed 5.80@6.60, heavy 


5.85@6.65, choice 6.10@6.70, pigs 6 
@6.30. 

Sheep generally strong; western 
arrivals are comparatively small. 


Lambs rather scarce and strong. Na- 
tive sheep $2.50@4.40 p 100 Ibs, west- 
ern 2.50@4.40, - yearlings 4.40@5, 
lambs 4.25@6.40, western 4.45@6.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


stated 


Uniess otherwise quotations in all ig. 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices gt 
which the produce will sell from store, ware 
house, car or dock. From_ these, counties con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges, 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con. 
gumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans 

At New York, marrow beans arce 
and orders pressing. Shipments are, 
due to arrive daily, which will relieve 
the situation. ted kidney beans also 
in moderate supply. Choice 1908 
marrow $2.45 p bu, imported LOOT 
2.05@ 2.15, 1908 choice pea 2.55, 1907 
red kidney 2.10@2.15, black turtle 
L.70@ 1.80 

Cranberries 

At New York, market steady. Cape 
Cod firm at $7.50@8 p_ bbl, early 
black 5.50@7, N J prime 7. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, country dressed 
calves in moderate supply, about 
equaling demand. Choice veals sell 
readily, but poorer grades drag. Pork 
dull, fine veal calves 12@12%ec p Ib 
d w, fair to good 11@11%e, roasting 
pigs llalZtsc, pork 9@9%e, 

Eggs 

At New York, arrivals continue 
comparatively light. Receipts here 
show a decrease of 297,872 dozen 
from Mar 1-Oct 1. Reports from the 


western markets also show continued 





scant supplies. Storage stocks are 
diminishing. Shipments of badly 
mixed lots are reported, which tend 
to hag ps the market on low-grade 
erg Nearby 36@37c p doz, brown 
and mixed 40 @ 32c. western first 26@ 
27¢ poreipersear Apr packed 21 
a) 2 VY, ; 

At Scien. increased receipts, cone 
sisting of a proportionatly large 
number of held eggs, failed to keep 
prices down. . Fcy hennery have been 
especially strong, bringing 56@58c p 
doz, Me, Vt and N H 82@33c, Ind, 
fll and O 23 .24e, refrigerator Apr 
pack 22@22%ec. Receipts from Mar 
l-Oct 1 show a decrease of 50,524 doz. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, desirable pears sell- 
ing readily; supply of quinces light. 
Plums.and grapes moving less freely. 
Bartlett pears $2.50@3 p bbl, Seckel 
2@4.50, Beurre Bose 2.50@4, Sheldon 
1.75@2.50, Kieffer 1@2, western N Y 
peaches 1@1,75 p carrier, Damson 
plums 20@35ece p bskt, up-river Ni- 


p case, Concord 
HU@65e, western 


augara grapes 50@ The 
25 @60c, Clinton 


Y and Delaware in 4-lb bskts 10@ 
I2c, quinces 2.50@4 p bbl. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, market steady on all 
grades of timothy; clover quiet. Re- 
ceipts moderate, in spite of a large 
crop. Prime timothy 85c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 S82%c, No 2 Th@80c, fey mixed 
clover 70c, No 1 60@65ec, long rye 


oat 40@45c, wheat straw 460. 


Hides 

At New York, market quiet, prices 
firm. Local stocks of hides reduced 
and receipts light. Country slaughter 
steer hides 12@12'4c p Ib, cow 10@ 
10%c, bull 8% @9c, calf skins 18@ 

20c, horse hides $34 3.25 ea. 

. Mill Feeds 

At New York, market fairly active 
and prices steady on good grades. Ab- 
sence of any inspection system in this 
city encourages shipments of adul- 
terated feeds, which are sold under 
market quotations. Bran $24.55 p ton, 
standard middlings 24.35, flour mid- 

dlings 2 red dog 30.00 
Potatoes 
this locality the 
usually yield 250 bus 
tatoes to the acre, with the 
ately good farms producing 
to the acre. This year the highest 
yield 100 bus. Growers are talking 
of $1 potatoes. The stock at present 
is soft and green, not being fit for 
extensive shipments, and 50@65c_are 
the ruling quotations. Prices are held 
generally low to prevent a flood of 


straw 0c, 


Oo, 
best pieces of 
of po- 
moder- 
200 bus 


Tn 
ground 


is 


green stock.—[J. E. T., Belden, Mich 
Poultry 
At New York, market fairly active 


Receipts fairly lib- 
eral, fowls 15c p Ib 1 w, spring chick- 
ens ‘Me, old roosters 914c, ducks 12@ 


13c, geese 11@12 %e, guinea fowls 
is in increased 


and prices firm. 


‘p pr. . Dressed poultry 
demand, with a scarcity of choice 
grades of fowls and chickens. Spring 











ducks in demand and supply mode 
erate. Choice squabs firm. Grades 
pelow average of 7 lbs to the doz 
gelling slowly Fowls, western dry 
picked 15c p Ib, scalded 13@138%e, 
spring chickens iced 22@24c, turkeys 
18@20c, geese 15@18c, squabs $3.25 
@3.50 p doz, uinea fowls #«&@$l1, 
Vegetables 

At New York, sweet potatoes in am- 
ple supply and market weaker. Brus- 
sels sprouts lower, beets and carrots 
slow, beans in good demand and 
prices firm. Sweet potatoes $1.25@ 
1.85 p bbl, brussels sprouts 5@10c p 
qt, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, cukes 4@6 p 
px, cabbage $15@18 p ton, cauliflower 
$1.25@1.75 p bbl for long cut and 
$175@3 for short cut. Celery 154 
40c p doz stalks, eggplant $1@1.50 p 
bbl, lettuce 50c@$1, lima beans $14 
1.50 p bskt, mushrooms 75c@$1 p Ib, 
bull nose peppers 50c@$1.25 p bbl, Va 
pears $2@2.50 p bskt, parsnips The @ 
$1 p bbl, string beans 20@50c p bskt, 
spinach 50@T5e p_ bbl, Hubbard 
squash 75c@$1, rutabaga turnips Thc 
@$1, water cress $1.25@1.50 p 100 
behs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Market ? 


PBICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


08. 28 98 27 Ye 
_ a. s = 
06. ., we at 72 aed 


At New York, the market shows 
effects of shrinkage in receipts which 
recently fell off nearly 20%. There 
was evidence of curtailment in de- 
mand and _ the market therefore 
failed to advance as rapidly as some 
had anticipated. Strictly fey fresh 
emy butter is rather scarce. Consid- 
erable storage cmy has been drawn 
out and has sold fairly well in com- 
petition with th« fresn product. 
Lower qualities are moving slower 
Process butter is firm and in fair de- 
mand. Cmy specials 228 @28%c p Ib, 
extra 27%c, first 23@26c, dairy in 


tubs 25@26c, specials 23c. 

At Boston, there has also been 2 
marked shrinkage in receipts. Fcy 
emy is scarce and prices rule firm. 


Storage stocks are being depleted. Vt 
and N H emy 2c p Ib, northern N Y 
and western quoted at the same 
price. Northern firsts 25@26c p Ib, 
storage emy 27c, Vt dairy 25@26c, 
northern bx and northern prints 29c¢ 


The Cheese Markets 


At New York, market is quiet. Re- | 


ceipts lessen as the season advances 


Condenseries and milk stations en- | 


tering in competition for the milk 


tories much earlier than usual, Or- 
ders for export were unfilled, cwing 
to the searcity of the desired grades 
at the prices offered. Full cream 13% 
@14%c p lb, small 18c, skims 10%c. 

At Boston, offerings of fine, full 
cream cheese are light, fair to good 
grades in steady demand. Young 
Americas firm. N Y twins 13% @14e 


p lb, Vt 183@13%c, Wis young Amer- | 


ieas 144014 %e. 
— 
The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price | 


remains at 3%c p qt net ‘to the ship- 
per in the 26-c zone. The half-cent 
advance which went into effect on 
October 1 has drawn a quantity of 
factory milk into the market, thus 
easing the shortage. There was a sur- 
plus the latter part of last week, ow- 
ing to the Jewish holidays. At the 
present time there is no indication of 
a change in the exchange price be- 
fore Nov 1. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
aft cans for the week ending Oct 10 
were as follows 


Milk Cream | 


ee ba .. 38,420 1,394 | 
Susquehanna .......... 8,119 100 
Ne eee er 12,271 3 


° ee re 52,900 1,950 
NY Cent (long haul). 52,700 330 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 11.115 1,800 

SEA STIPE ... 42,010 1,643 
Lehigh Valley ........ 24,242 843 
Omer Ramsdell line .. 4,280 20h 
New Haven ........2+. 5,370 pest 
Other sources ...+00: 6,000 20 





Total ......cceee00e-257,427 8,989 | 


In Central Ohio 


At Columbus, wheat market active, 





flour and mill feed unchanged, Live ! 


stock dull, with downward tendency, 
butter active, eggs firm, potatoes in 
fair demand, beans firm, Wheat. $1 
DB ow, corn GU@G5c, oats 50c, rye TH@ 
80c, bran 26 p ton, shorts 26, chop 
feed 33, screenings 20, best flony 5.20 
p bbl, timothy hay 9@10 p ton, 
clover 8@9, rye straw 5@6. Good 
to best steers 8@4.50 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
calves 5@6, hogs 5.50@6, sheep 3@ 
3.50, yearlings 3.50@4, lambs 5, mileh 
cows 25@50 ea, fine washed wool 31 
@32c p ib, unwashed 32@35c, emy 
butter in tubs 2c, prints 80c, dairy 
I8@22c, N Y f ce cheese l4c, O do, 
limburger do, strictly fresh eggs 
21%¢ce p doz, cold storage 20c, live 
fowls 10c p Ib, chicks 11c, turkeys 13 
(lie. ducks 10c, geese Ye, dressed 
fowls lle, chicks l2c, turkeys 144@ 
Idec, ducks Ile, geese 10c. Potatoes 
62a te p bu, sweets 1.50@2.60 p bbl, 
white onions 7T0c p bu, red 5ie, yel- 
low do, cabbage 18 p ton, turnips 25 
@35e p bu, pea beans 2.50. Apples 
L5O0@2.75 p bbl, cranberries 7, Con- 
cord grapes i6e p S-lb bskt, 


Free from Waste—One of the 
strongest arguments in favor of 
Sugarota feeds is the fact that there 
are no ingredients introduced mere- 
ly to fill up. There are no oat lulls, 
no rice hulls, no mill scourings, and 
no weed seeds. It is because of this 
superiority in making that Sugarota 
is better than other ordinary feeds. 
Moreover, each of the seven differ- 
ent Sugarota feeds is specially bal- 
anced for the purpose for which it 
is to be fed. The dairy, cattle, horse, 
sheep, swine, poultry feeds and calf 
meal are each prepared individually 
for their own distinct and particular 
purpose. The Northwest Mills com- 
pany of 501 Third St, Winona, Minn, 
the manufacturers of Sugarota feeds, 
give a special trial ton guarantee of- 
fer with which all our readers ought 
to be familiar. We would suggest 
that those who are interested should 
write the manufacturers direct for 
particulars, 


I have read the old reliable Amer- 
ican Agriculturist years and would 
not be without it. What it says goes 
with me—[{W. J. Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania, . 












ae 6000 Money- 
ae For Sale making Farms 
are in 14 States, Strout’s mam- 
> moth illustrated catalog of bar- 
gains with State maps mailed Zree; we 
yR.R. fare. E. A. STROUT CO. 






| World’s Largest Farm Dealers, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


supply have closed down many fac- |! 





rLAND 
OPENIN 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 


IRRIGABLE LANDS IN THE 
FAMOUS PECOS VALLEY— 
PECOS COUNTY, TEXAS 
NO HOMESTEAD OR RESIDENCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The second allotment of these lands is 
now open for entry at $35 per acre, includ- 
ing perpetual water-right and proportion- 
ate ownership of the immense irri on 
works néw under construction, which when 
completed and water appropriated become 
the property of land purchasers. 

The “Orient” road is spending immense 
sums to develop these lands and you are 
now offered a rare and exceptional oppor. 
tunity to secure 40 or more acres of the 
finest irrigable land in the United States 
at ahead-of-the- railroad prices, that in a few 
short months when the “Orient” road is 
completed to this district, will be worth 
from $100 to $500 per acre. 

Over 800 miles of the “Orient” is now 
built and in operation between Kansas 
City and the Pacific Coast of Mexico and 
the gaps are being rapidly closed up. For- 
tunes await those who secure a rich irriga- 
ble farm now at the present low prices. 


These lands are being sold direct to pur- 
chasers—no agents, no commissions—at 
ay per acre, terms one-fifth cash, balance 
n four years. No homestead or residence 
requirements. Filings can be made with- 
out leaving your home. Only a limited 
acreage may he entered at $35 per acre, 80 
bres today for Free booklets and maps. 

ddress 


F. $. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R: 
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42 E. Mavison Strreat 
CHICAGO 
1218 & 1215 Fusenr Sr. 


Drumm « Sacramento Sts. 






“No Trusts” 


“No Catalogue Houses” 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Firs:—Always Best—Cheapest 
For Thirty Years 


The World’s Standard 


As much better than other separators as 
other separators are better than 
gravity creamers. 


Send for catalogue of 1908 Latest Improved Machines. 


THe De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 178-177 Witums Sreeer 


MONTREAL 


165-167 Broaoway, '® 16 Prmccss Sracer 
NEW YORK. PORTLAND DAES. 














Cet Fire Protection Without Extra Cest, increase 
Value of Your Bulidings by Covering Them With— 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


No other ready roofing offers fire protection—J-M is the onty 
roofing. Others are made of wool felt, rag stock 
other highly inflammable materials. 
tion of J-M Roofing. 


— 


Asbestos, the natural mineral rock, is the 
That's why ite weering tite ts practically uen- 


IT NEVER NEEDS COATING OR PAINTING 


Anyone can lay it with hammer and knife. And it stays laid and water- 

in alt weathers, in any climate, 

K ASBESTOSIDE for siding any farm building. Easy to , low in 

cost, durable, attractive in appearance, fire resisting, needs no paint This 
Write for Free Samples and Prices and our Hook No.55. T bock 

figures out for you how to save about half your roofing money. 


4H, W. Johns-Manville Go, “so vom” 









Asbestos 
paper, shoudy, coal tar and 





200 PAGE BOOK ABOUT 


Compiled by the State, describing industries, crops 
schools, churches anc 
County and Minnesota's splendid 
opportunities for any man. 


STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 
Dept. |. State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn address HF. Smith, Iraffic Mgr., Desk B, Nashville, Tenn 








PECIAL HOMESEEKERS RATES 


from Ohio River points to points in 
Tennessee on N.C, & St. Lb. Ry. 
Tuesdays, Oct. 27 and Nov, 24, good 
21 days. Round trip for about 20% less 
than one-way rate. Stop-overs allowed. 
For literature and detailed information 





cares A Beautiful Home 








. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI » 











not mere furniture and decorations, 
is what weall want. The maga 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING each 
month teaches how to make home 
the best place on earth. $1.00a year. 
With this Journal both one year $1.75 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., | 


Springfield, Mass. , 
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Israel Dover, 


Millionaire 


-By. Will- Templer 


PART I 
Kor 


Y day over the books 
been peculiarly trying. 
4 monmhs I had been vainly 


trying to fight off a growing feeling 
of weariness and lassitude, and as [ 
toiled slowly up the hill that night, 
1 fell vaguely to wondering how 
many more trips to and from the of- 
live would entirely exhaust my re- 
maining vitality. At the gate all 
gloomy thoughts were dispelled, for 
there, her bright hair blown about 
her face, her blue eyes dancing, stood 
the dearest little woman in the world, 

“Guess, Will, guess!” she giggled 
hysterically, waving a long buff en- 
velope over her head. 

I “guessed” it was a leiter. 

“Of course it’s a letter, silly; but 
auch a letter! my great aunt, Dorcas, 
is dead, and Meadow Brook farm 
comes to us. Think of it, Will, one 
hundred acres with stock and tools, 
the delightful old) house ready fur- 


had 


nished, and we can take possession 
at once. ©, Wili!” 

I hurriedly read the letter, kissed 
the now weeping litthe woman, and 
all feeling of weariness to the winds, 
hounded into the house to telephone 


my resignation from a bookkeeper's 
position of twenty years’ standing. 
We had been Hving at Meadow 
Brook some three weeks when I first 
saw Israel Dover, the rich man of 
our neighborhood, the gables’ of 
whose fine mansion could be seen 
from the hight of land on our farm, 
and of whose unusual career and of 


whose many eccentricities I had 
heard much. One morning I was 
down by the highway inspecting 4 


plece of bottom land with a view of 
establishing a cranberry patch, when 
down the hill tore a big red touring 
car. Its one_ occupant, an _ elderly 
man in tight-fitting linen duster, and 
with a shiny new silk hat jammed 
down on the back of his head, sat at 
the wheel; his long gray whiskers 
were streaming in the wind, and his 
sharp black eyes had in them the set 
stare that accompanies deeds of dar- 
ing. The machine had reached the 
fvot of the hill and was slackening 
speed when he saw me. I must have 
caused a diversion, for he immediate- 
ly pulled’ a lever, the wrong one I 
judged, for the car swerved to a 
right angle, plunged down a. bank, 
and butted into a stump with such 
force that the driver was projected 
over the fence and landed with a 
_erunt, stomach down, on the = soft 
~turf at--my -feet. 
vi The situation was funny 
‘laughed. The man on the 
raised his head exactly as I have 
‘seen a tortoise perform the act, and 
zed-at me -from under shaggy 
“Bray eyebrows. “Young man,” he 
waid solemniy, “d’y see = anything 
‘ab 

.I assured him of my color blind- 
ness. He scrambled into a_ sitting 
, position and viewed me mournfully. 
.. Vain’t meet,” he said, “fer you t’ 
‘be standin’ there grinnin’ “like ~a 
_ Pawnee ketchin’ bugs while a feiler 
human lays before you ‘all. smashed 
up in an awful autymobial-accident. 
Don’t you know anything about first 
aid to the’ injured, er nothin?” 

I suggested that he try -to° stand 
uD, and tendered him mv assistance, 
which he waved aside with a melan- 
cholly gesture. “I reckon that this 
here old maverick c’n help hisself if 
there ain’t no bones broke,” he said, 
as he drew himself to his feet. 
“Which there ain’t none broke’s ! 
"n See,” he continued; “hut as fr 
internal injeries, who c’n tell. My 
esophagus may be broke, my spleen 


and T 


ground ° 


all twisted out o’ shape and my ap- 
pendix dislocated. 1 shouldn’t won- 
der if they air. I look all right, but 
who ec’n tell! The soundest lookin’ 
nuts air often false. I reckon I'd 
better be gittin’ home, Mr—” 

“Marshall,” I supplied. “I’m the 
new man on the Meadow ' Brook 
fari,”” 

“Reckoned yeh was. 
Marshall. I’m old Israel Dover of 
Th’ Towahs; ez Mother ‘and th’ gals 
calls our house. Mebbe yeh wouldn't 
mind helpin’ me git that’r autymo- 
bial out of th’ ditch and p’inted 
toward home.” 

We examined the 
ing that a tow was 
fetehed a pair of my work horses to 
perform the = service During the 
three-mile trip the road ran mostly 
through Israel Dover’s owns proper- 
ty, and our acquaintance progressed 
rapidly under his running fire of 
comment, sarcasm and explanation. 

He looked back at the trailing 
auto and = snorted in devp disgust. 
“They’s no end to fools in this world, 
and the older a fool gi‘s, th’ foolier 
fool he gits t’ be. I've rid ‘most 
ev’rything in my life. First thing 
was @ tame steer when T was a little 
pauper on th’ poor = § farm. Ez a 
bound boy I rid a hoss to cultivate 
corn; then, after I'd run away, I 
straddled a mew! on th’ towpath of 


Howdy, Mr 


car, and decid- 
necessary, I 


th’ Erie canal. Senece then I’ve rid 
cavalry hosses under Sherman, cow 
ponies on th’ range and pack mewls 
out prospectin’, One’t I was fool 
enough t’ try t’ ride a velosipede. 
Took ’bout a weck t’ git th’ dirt out 
o” my whiskers and a pini of anar- 
chy t’ cure my bruises, /he' time, 

“All that was afore we sold th’ 
mines, Fer th’ last ten years I’ve 
rid into and onto ’most e.’rything I 
hadn't tried up t’ then, all but /n 
autymobial. Sence th’ gale come 
home from Vassar las’ spring, 
they’ve teased th’ everlastin’ life out 
o’ me fer what they call a toorin’ car, 
th’ result bein’ th’ blamed contra)- 
shun limpin’ along behind us; then 
they wanted me t’ hire a chawfoor 
t? run it fer ’em. I'd seen other 
folkses chawfoors and [ didn’t like 
"em. Most of ‘em is undersized, 
spindlin’ chaps, dark complected, 
with little turned up mustaches and 
dressed in leather ‘lothes, All 
they're good is t’ smoke cigarettes, 
chawfoor and chaw vittles. I said 
No! said Ud be my own chawfoor. 
Well, th’ toorf#’ car come yis’d’y and 
[ started chawfoorin’ today. I’ve 
certainly made some shuewin’ fer 
you’ve been treated to a most onu- 
shall exhibition of elderly acrobaties 
at th’ expense of my dignity and my 
new stovepipe hat. ] spose they'll 
git their chawfoor, now.” 

He sighed lugubriously and remov- 


article carefully 


ing the 


referred to, 


“I ain’t 
he con- 


polished it with his sleeve. 
t’? home in a stovepipe hat,” 
tinued, “but they insist on say 
wearin’ one; they say it’s in keepin’ 
with my means and. position. I don’t 
care a hull lot about my position. I’m 
jest an ol: farmer,” waving his ha 1 
toward the well cultivated fields, 
heavily laden orchards and the sleek 
cattle feeding in groups on either 
side, “jest an old hayseed and they 
can’t make nothin’ else out oo” me, 
Yeh see I didn’t hey no advantages 
when I was a boy. Wasn't sent t 
School none and am no fist at writin’ 
1 c’n jest manage t’scraw)] ‘1. Dover’ 
’ git ’em t’ th’ biz’ness end of a 
check. DL, the way folks like t’ git 
"em I gucss my signatoor is uite 
pretty at that.” He chuckled remi 


niscently, “Little did me and Ben 
Webster -think when we proved up 
th’ Yaller Purp mine that it ’d make 


us rich after forty years.’ 

We turned from the highway up a 
broad avenue at the end of which 
stood a noble mansion, tree embow- 
ered. Two white gowned young 
women on a tennis court suspended 
their play and looked anxiously at us 


as we rounded a curve on our way 
to the stables. Mr Dover reassured 
them with a cheery wave of his 
hand. “Let ’er go, gals,” he shouted, 
“ther ain’t nothin’ broke. My gals,” 
he explained, “got a boy, too, decent 


feller Tom; he’s a lawyer.” 

As we came to a stop, a handsome, 
well-preserved old lady came rush- 
ing from the house. “O, Father,” 
She cried, “what has happened? Are 
you hurt?” 

Mr Dover closed his eyes and 
wagged his whiskers In evident mis- 
ery. “We can’t ttll yit, Mother,” he 
groaned. “l’ve b’en doin’ th’ hu- 
man frog act and consequences ain't 
b’en proved up at present speakin’. 


Mother, this is Mr 
neighbor.” 
[To Re 


Marshall, our new 


Continued J 





Thrust—In two years the 
city of HKaltimore has spent $15,000 
fighting mosquitees. Malaria] fevers 
have greatly diminished and the city 
was never healthier in the hot 
months. Has it paid? What do you 
think? You who have a swamyp “or 
marshy ground near the house can 
make an equally good investment. 


A Home 





Drain the low places, or at- lewst in- 
vest in some kerosene and get after 
the pests. Health and comfort will 
repay you tenfold, 

The Farmer's Boy of last weck’s 
picture puzzle will be found by re- 


looking ju 
basket 


versing the picture and 
above the bottom of the 


“If virtue is its own reward patience 
must be a poverty-stricken virtue.” 














A SCENE IN OLD ENGLAND _. 


This photograpK won the 
for the best print from any 
made by F. A. Watkins of Tllinois, 
lent prints ‘submitted by him. 


prize of three dollars in our camera contest 
size negative made with any camera. 
and was the best of several very excel- 


It was 


Here Are the Winners 


VER five hundred prints were 
submitted in our camera contest, 
which closed September 15, and 
decide 





been no small task to 
Here they’ are: 

Best landscape made with Brownie 
camera, Ist prize, #2, Mrs R. J. Hanna 
of Michigan; 2d prize, $1, E. F, 
Kingsley of New York 3d prize, 5 
cents, Ethel HK. Bahr of Connecticut: 

Hest animal photograph made with 
Brownie camera, Ist prize, $2, Fannie 
J. Roberts of New York; 2d prize, $1, 
Florence V. Prouty of Massachusetts; 
3d prize, 50 cents, Lula M. Miller of 
Connecticut. 

Best portrait made 
camera, Ist prize, $2, Iva Markle of 
Indiana; <d prize, $1, Vera Stone of 
Maine; 3d prize, 50 cents, E. L. Per- 
kins of Maine. 

Best photograph made with 
size camera, one prize of $3, 
Watkins of Illinois. 

Lessons from the 

A little, often a very little thing, 
stands between success and failure. 
in judging these prints everything had 
to be taken into consideration—com- 
position, quality of print, quglity of 
negative, choice of subject, ete. So 
when in what appeared a most ex- 
cellent photograph of a cow it was 


it has 
the winners. 


with Brownfe 


any 
i" A 


Contest 


found that one foot had been cut off 
in trimming the print, and when the 
photographer made an excellent neg- 


ative of a horse, but making jit @ 
quartering view, thus distorting the 
image of the animal, there was noth- 


ing to do but count them out. 


In spite of our warning, there were 
some who sent blue prints and 
proofs on printing-out paper, thus 
being disqualified at the start. Poor 
composition was a very general fault 
Stained and spotted prints were not 
infrequent. A poor choice of back- 


ground wus sv frequent as to be al- 
most uw universal fault. 
Many excellent prints 
mitted for the prize of three dollars 
Mr Watkins, who captured the prize, 
submitted several very good prints, 
the one finally chosen being particu- 
larly good in composition. F. Clark 
of Iuwa submitted an unusually at- 
tractive composition, three horses 
drinking, but the plate was _ light 
struck at one end. 
The one general 
ure to pul name and 
print. The Brownie 
go tine in detail that we cannot repro- 
duce them. The other prize winners 
will be printed from time to time 


A Peaceful Hour 


were sub- 


mistake wis fail- 
address on each 


landscapes weré 





BY ALONZO RICE 
Beyond the western hills, the peaceful 
day, 
Purpling surrounding clouds with 
somber light, 
Passes from view; on yonder, distant 
hight 
The leaves are rustled by the winds that 
straye 
Freshened at "sunset. Nobins tune their 
lay 
To the dead beeen | and crows in noisy 
. flight, 
Make to the wood; beneath tlie cow! of 
night, 
Stream, meadow, forest, slowly fade 


from sight. : 
Ww rar eee shades from out the vales 


Night's echoes faint,—a far and lonely 
sound; 

Some loon astray, beneath the tran 

qui! skies, ' 

Signals her mate at times ; while home- 

ward bound, F . 

And dark against the ‘west, rder. 





cries . : 

To straying. flocks in some. forbidden 

ground, . 

Close Shave 

The Novice (tentatively) : That last 

shot was better, John? I don’t think 
I missed that hare by very. much, @ 

The Keeper (diplomatically Ds Not 

by more than a hare’s breadth, sit 


‘The Sketch. 











The Bee That Cuts Leaves 


BY C. T., BRUES 
N the hottest part of a midsum- 
I mer’s day -you will find her in 

the garden, flitting about from 
flower to flower from leaf to leaf, 
never tiring and using up a tremen- 
dous amount of energy in apparent- 
ly aimless flight What can b: he 
purpose in life? Let us Watch: he 
for a moment Possibly she may bh 
. slow in getting down to business, 
put after a little while we will see het 
all alertness, poised above an espe 
cially attractive bit of foliage. This 
is what she has been looking for to 
form the lining of her nest, and shé¢ 
is very. particular in selecting her 
material. If the garden contains any 
roses she will probably decide on one 
of these as suitable fabric. 

No time is_ be lost now, and 
alighting near the edge of a leaf, sh« 
deftly grasps it between her clawed 
feet, applies her large scissor-like 
jaws, then gradually turning and 
rapidly clipping, a large oval piece 
is separated from the leaf. But shé 
is clinging to the piece that she is 
eutting and must fall with it to the 
ground. No, she is not so readily de- 
ceived, her wings begin to vibrate, 
and so nicely has she adjusted them, 
that with the last snip the bee and 
fier burden are poised ready to tak 
flight to the nesting site. 

Now away we go over bushes and 
brambles, for we will have _ to b« 
quick to follow her. Ah, here is a 
projecting stick or dead branch of a 
tree where she has appropriated the 
deserted boring of some other insect 
for her own nest Sometimes she 
chooses a fallen log Into the open- 
ing of the tunnel she dives, ‘dragging 
the tightly clasped bit of leaf. What 
she does with it we cannot see and 
must rest content until we can split 
open a finished nest to view its 
beautiful arrangement 

After a short time our bee emerges, 
circles about once or twice, then is 
off again to the rosebush, cutting 
away at another leaf Perhaps thi 
time she will cut a circular bit in- 
stead of an oval one, but if we ex- 
amine the leaves upon which ‘sh¢ 
has been working we will see that 
these two shapes are the only ones 
that she has cut out. The reason for 
this we will know when we find a 
completed nest Again and again 
our busy little mother returns for a 
bit of leaf. Will she never have 
enough? We are beginning to think 
80 when she suddenly changes he: 
tactics. The leaves have lost their 
charm and she is looking for som«¢ 
thing to fill her leaty storehouse 
This must come from nearby flow 
ers in the form of honey and pollen 


Stiff brushes of hair on her legs and 
on the under side of her body rasp 
the pollen from the stamens of the 
flowers, while her long tube-like suck- 
ing mouth parts draw the honev 
from their hidden nectaries. Into 
her nest she goes with the new ma- 
terials that are to serve as food for 


her future offspring 

What We Find 
Splitting open a 

tains such a nest, 


stem which con- 
we may better ap- 


preciate the marvelous skill of our 
bee. Neatly packed around the sides 
of the tunnel are the oval pieces of 
leaf; above and below the circular 
ones which fit neatly as caps on ei- 
ther enl to form a eylindrical cell 
about one-half an inch long and a 
quarter of an inch wid Into this 
8 packed a sticky mass composed 
the honey and the pollen which 
She has collected for the purpose 
This mass of “bee bread,” as it has 
been called, serves as food for the 
stub or larva of the bee, which 
hatches from an egg laid in the cell. 
If the nest has been completed, ther 
Will be several cells, one above an- 
other, in the galler the end of 
Which jis closed vith a mass of 
chewea wood fiber or leaves 

Thus the mother b« has left her 
food to work out their own futur 
a” after all her great care and solic 
wade to provide the proper sur- 
°UNndings and food, she leaves them 
Rever to return, unless by accident, 





lo the scene of her labors She is 
busy constructing another nest to be 
similarly finished and provisioned 
The Deserted Babe 
From the tiny white 
cell there hatches a 
whose sole instinct is to feed and 
zrow fat on the generous supply of 
bee bread. Thus it busies itself, 
stopping only to shed its skin oeca- 
sionally as its growing body needs 
more room. After the supply of 
provender is consumed, the waxy 
white ,body of the larva nearly fills 
the cell and it has completed its 
growth. It is now ready for a rest- 
ing stage in which to pass the winter, 
for the latter part of the summer 
has gone while it was still feeding. 
It now spins a delicate silken co- 
coon which neatly fits the interior of 
its-leafy habitation and serves for a 
resting place for its final transfor- 
mation, Again the thin pellucid skin 


the 
grub 


egg left ir 
minute 











is shed and there appears a very 
different looking creature, the chrys- 
alis.or pupa. It is still a ghostly 
white, but indications of head, body, 
legs, wings and feelers can be seen 
as thiekened places beneath the 
skin. Thus it rests during the win- 
ter, awaiting the coming of the 
warm days of spring for final meta- 
morphosis. Then its dormant ener- 
gies awake, beneath its skin the shin- 
ing adult color develops, and at last 
our bee bursts forth in its full splen- 
dor. Some active burrowing follows, 
and soon the second generation of 
the leaf-cutter bee circles out be- 
neath the blue sky ready for the 
arduous task of nest building like 
her mother before her. 
A Chance for Bright Eyes 
BY THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR 
Walking with good old Mother 
Nature is the best fun in the world 
when you have | 
learned how: to 
see. Most of you 
boys and girls 
would be mad, real 
hopping mad, if I 
said that you 
didn’t half see, 
Now, wouldn't 
you? Well, I’m 
- not going to run 
the risk.. What I 
‘ am going to do is; 
to give you a 
chance to prove how bright your eyes 
really are, or rather, how well you 
can use them. Some folks delight to 
watch insects and they have learned 
wonderful things about them—things 
that read like fairy tales (You 
shall have some of them this win- 
ter.) Some people have eyes for 
only the birds. Others have found 
out and are continually finding 
out new things about the animals. 
Just as strange things are to be 
learned regarding the flowers. 
Join the Bright Eyes 
Just look, look, look, every time 
you go out of doors and see if you 
cannot discover something interest- 
ing in the life around you to write 
us all about. Each month beginning 
with November we will give to the 
boy or girl 15 years of age or under 


sends us the best 300-word na- 
ture story, something actually seen, 
a nature book. A list of books to 
select from will be printed in 
early issue. 

Now who is going to get th first 
book? Sign your name and address 
and give. your age. You have t 
the whole great big outdoor world 
to find your subjject in. Send your 
stories to the Young Folks’ Nature 
Editor, this office Have your story 
in before November 15. 


who 


Getting the Fever 








ELLO trappers! Are you get- 
H ting busy in preparation for 
the fur season? This season 

of the year always starts the blood 
running in my veins and a longing to 
get out on the trails. I can just 
smell the dead leaves where thev lay 
thick under the beeches. I bet I 
know now just where I could catch 
a red fox if only I could try But I 
am in a town now and can’t. So I'll 
have to make it up in reading what 
other boys are doing. Do write, fel- 
_ lows, a2 whole lot of you I once 





IN FIELD AND. 


an | 








THE LEAF CUTTER BEE AND HER CRADLE 











1. Female bee. 2. Male bee, each somewhat enlarged. 3. Rose 
leaves from which pieces have been cut. 4, A cell and the two shapes 
of leaves which are used in its construction. 5. The silken cocoon con- 
taining the pupa. 6. A completed nest, with the wood on one side re- 
moved. 
heard a@ sportsman say that no real you other boys think?—[B. Ww, 
sport would ever shoot a bird exeept Thomas. 
on the wing. If he couldn't hit them * 
then, why he’d go without. Does “There are many people who do not 
seem more fair, doesn’t it? What do appreciate good music.” 

| — — 
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Three generations of Ask your dealer for iz 
| “re? S, wede Simpson-E.ddystone 

Fast Hazel Brown 

' 


The fastest and most beautiful 
Brown on the market. 

There j is real snap and style to dresses 
made of these fine cotton dress-goods. 
This new and fashionable shade is the most 
beautiful as well as the fastest brown ever 
produced in calicoes. Patterns are the 
newest, and in many gioasing atects. The 
fabric is of long-wearing qu 

Beware of all imitation Browns, 

*‘juet as good.”’ If your dealer baen’t Simpson- 
Eddyetone F ast Hazel Brown, write us bis name. 
We'll help him supply you, 


BSS 


wy. 
S 


G.U.S. STON 


YSTON 


They are not 
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The Eddystone Mfg Ce Phila, Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 
| 
| Ri STOVE and RANGE 
| BOOKI="s¢rerstre 
! This book will save you from 
| $12to $30 when you purchase a stove or range. It @ 


explains how the best st and finest stoves and ranges 
in he world are meaaans telis you how to “know 


” HOOSIER STOVES and RANGE: 
FROM FACTORY TO USER 


Are heavily made of highes' 
selected material, beautifully A hired 
with ali new improvements end features. 
“Guarant for Years," backed 
by a million dollars. ““Hoosiers”-are. 
bakers. Ae child can ope 
trial. Ne Preight te 






















AND OUR SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER = sash Gonuen | 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 147 State St., Merion, Indiana 


m RECANE 








YOUR OWN CHAIRS 


Mail me piece of cane from chair, 

yin money fréee Ses Tbe, soot te receive peapeld cand 

A PATENT PATCH or three t0 fons chatsa, we rections Ser sening, 

that monds all leakainallutensiis—tin § | ¥+ Bs ALE DER, West Newton, Mans. 











copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 

o solder, cement or rivet. 2 uy one 
} hit any ees two million 

or Pr 

pig. assorted sizss, 25, post-pa‘d. © pentowanted. 

Colle:te I7fz. Co., Box 1A Amsterdam, WY. 






ete. 
can use them 
in use, Bend 



















Slightly used Stelnweys: 1900 Modet 

opens Seslze and other_remark- 

PIANOS if ese 
| ame st. © ‘Chicago. 

ote Mouse 


weer « Largest Musto 
Our Great Re-Butiding Sale te Now in Progress? 


TheRochester Radiator will PATENTS {i pies: teterences 


H ighest references 
SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z., Washington, DC 
or give you doublethe amount $2 to $12 | 


of heat from the same fuel, if] For hard or 
you will give it a trial, or we | Soft Coal 


will refund the money aa wood 
for it. Write for + at 






























tp, 
Envelope aud oii other hinds of 
and proton Artheles. 
Premium 
OOMPANY, 


{ Hidden Nem~, Priendebip, Sith 


oll fore 
OHI. 








Watson B- Coleman, Wee 
ington, D.C, Books free, High 
og Best resuits 





| PATENT 


| When You Write to an Advertiser 
Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
a prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
Get “Improved” no tacks required. catalogs to and answer questions for our 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers ' readers. 











HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 











340 [z2} 


FOR 





don't have to sign any paper, 
month unless you are perfectly 
are under no obli 
it I will pay the f 








ple ast d 






reight both ways. 
freight pe 


name, address, 

and te I] me you are a re = 
this paper, and [ will send 
by freight at once on 30 day 


beautiful, high grad 
a month, let 


trial, my 

Piay on it for 
play on it—and criticise, 
cal tones, its action, its case, 
it thirty days, if you find the 
it-and wish to 
and after that a few 
convenience, If it is 


your 


When 


dollars a 
not 


nee 
by treight, 


collect ; without its costing you a cent. 
fo show you my faith in the Doylemarx Piano—in addition 
days’ trial if you do buy the piano and it does not please yo 


I Will Take It Back Within a Year 


like the Doylemars Piano after you have used it for a month, 


free 
oad exchange 
Read that over 
you make 


if tdidn’t Avo my piano would suis the 
most critical musicians would | dare make 
these offers’? . 

t absolutely 
Piano will please you. 
best materials, by skilled 
the most improved methods. ‘The way our 
sounding board is built and our method of 
fastening the strings cause it to hold its tone 


guarantee the Doylemarx 
It is made of the very 
workmen, after 


and require little tuning. Tt is the result of 
8 yenurs of study by practical pine experts 
and is the dest piano value in the world, 
Stooland Seart Pree. Write lormy ilu 
trated book telling you why Dovlemarx 
pianos are superior, and how by selling ai- 
rect | save you @ large share of the usual 


wice of a pinne., Write for this book and 
earn how to get a stool and scarf and pinno 
{Write me a postal today and 
for a month's tree 
Write 


music tree, 
[ will ship you a piano-— 
trial without a eet of cost to you, 
me personally, 

M. DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager. 
DS. ANDRUS & CO., 300 EF. Water Street, Eelonira, N.Y. 
——eeees Y OULD Oli) piano or organ tiken in part payment 1 elelishied 1 





piano all | 
keep it send Ine 
month, 
satisfactory, or 


your wants in every way, put the piano back in the box and return 


i for 


again. if 


I Want You to Try My Piano 


For a Month, in Your Home, Free 


It won’t cost you a cent to try my Doylemarx La iano a ae. a 
hor buy it atthe end of the 


\ ou 


with it. You 


ations to keep it and if you don’t buy 
Just send me your 


fo 


musical friends 
if they can, its rich musi- 


you have had 
claim for 
a payment 
to suit your 
doesn't 
te 


to the thirty 


ul 


another, 
you 
mall payment 


and then a few dollars a month, wnitil you have paid me the entire purchase price, 














7 LARGE 
FACTORIES 
We make shoes for 
every purpote and 


for all members of 
the family, 


winter wear to keep the feet warm and dry. 


heavy soles. Laces up snug outside of trousers. 
Price $5.50 up. By express 50c. extra 


Among the numerous brands, we make the following: 
ay America,” Educator, Signet, R. & H. Special, May- 
fair, Hard Knocks, Old Homestead, Water King, etc. 


Ask your dealer for our line 


“ Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are comfortably, 
tastefully and economically sh 


Write to-day for Oui a? Footwear Catalogue. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 


10 and 12 High Street, 


Department H, BOSTON, MASS. 





“All America,” high 
cut blucher — 12 to 17 in. top—Tan oil grain stock, with solid 








WORLD SHOEMAKERS « 
_FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY @ 


Every man and boy needs a boot like this for rugged | 

















Barn Plans and Outbuildings | 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations, 





are coining 


“I MADE $1204 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


money. 


A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 

gestions, plans, etc, for the construction of | From eworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM, 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 

Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- _A G e N ? & 
tion and use of barns, grain’ barns, horse 

barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn 

houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 





granaries, cte There ave likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, as 
ventilators, roofs and rooting, doors and 4 


Claude H, Kogers 
500 every week, You 
can do it Send your 


sells 


lrevs today and lot 
PROVE IT. Experi 


fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- fj ence unnecessary. We 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, ete, 235 show you how to make 
pages, 5x7 inches. Oloth cccccccceccoses $1.00 a) $3 te si s day. OUT- 

orkers, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette Street. NEW YORK 





i THOMAS MFG. CO, 


411 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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BUSY HANDS 











Wh terhhy stented the wall and prepare to was) Care 
Ne ¥I6 pet, by having a second bucket og 
‘ iW ar a varm water ready. Wring a tlany | 
Joth out of the first bucket an ipe 
ABSA i Space of the carpet until it larhers 
then wipe off with «a cloth wruny f 
aig Dainty Towel Ends af tes avcewd buchal which coment 
= Clear water on This will ma : 
ROBABLY nothing in th mi arpet bright lik Thee \\ 
I broidery reaim vill Ve viven Stains on carpets should be looked 
more attention during the 1eX alter as oon i thie i uh 
few veeks thim the jlamping «and Grease spots eee vai a 
enibroidcring of towels, Sure) lie paste mude at Turis rth ie NAR. 
vift would be more a } r\d . 
ceptable ter thre vert i oe ose 
pz housewife, itnal if / ( oy 7) “a \ 
there are duplicate 40) y { o ; . 
much the Se I vinieh ( . } o ‘} (i y) 764 So 7 
can hard be tid ool dah) 7 : TOL NA 
the average Christo YH, =~ , = iat 
resent The design ——d — — - 
he re nown are ney = ~ er - — a _— 
and original, nogor No 129—A Conventional Decevation 
having been “pub lished i /, r 
y ai nN * 
before, and in select- ” V5 a {) y , 
ing them we have ene rt XM YW A Wy 
deuvored to get artis- a, F Be) 
tic effects withou too y Z — } b> f 
much labor for the f y> ) } 
busy worke) C Ww A= c 4 
No 129 is a charm- SS  — “a = — 
ing pattern o fa con- No 130—Artistic Poppy Design 
ventional order The 
perforated pattern is I> = YIN 
eents; design Stamped . F 
on best 24-inch buel | aa ; } 
$1; materials to em- Z er ~-goa--S he jf , ) 
broider, 25 cents . —— : ‘ — al 
No 130 is an artisti No 131—Fasy and Pleasing 
irrangement of pop 
it With a space sur- 4 ial ~ 
rounded by bud for _ Z o , 4 
an initial Perforated ¢ OY 
Stimpings pattern, i 73 Re r my” ; Ld 
cen design stamped seeded : ' a 
n best Wl linen wt | ) = Ad 
ne} hhuck toweling, No 132-—-Trumpet Creeper 
1 mereerized cotton 
to embroider, 2 cent nesa, equal part mix the t » toe 
ot i i simphk conventiona ether, wet with ed ites i rub 
form, isi} mbroilered and yer mooth, then ad ing i r to 
effective jor the tieuni of yort form a paste ‘ I vith 
Perforated stampin pattern 1 the past ind Whe lt wb of ith 
lit tamped on 2th-inch hued oe | t brush broom i rei vith Lhaye 
material embroidering, 20> cent disappeared \ yotato ped 
lo 132 trumpet creeper decora-  4&nd applied to spot ise good to 
tion arranged conventionally Pere. remove them i t ippl ilt at 
forated pattern a ents: design once and brush uy, t nor salt 
tamped on best 2tl-inch huck, Si; until the spot dis oar It | take 
materials to embroider, 25 cent time, but ss long as thee dark spot 
Order all patterns by number of remains pul on salt and after it has 
our Fanecywork Pattern Departmen, lain seme time brush it off; the ink 
this office Will gradually disapp ul 
, . a} ail ’ , 
Rasily Worked Napkin Ring an ce eek hes means a; 
This is one of the prettiest ideas of Never Wreeeeny t} irpe th 1 
the season. It will be noticed by proom when t! irpet | yer will 
looking at the illus- Co as well. for room wen mu 
tration that there is the arpet much t I putting 
very little embroid down carp: ‘ | , alt vhich 
ery, the design being many wdvi rinst 
simple and yet effee moths. Salt ! t and 
tive It is therefor When the carpet ' t \ ip 
something that ins they will no ome rt vithout tear- 
- one at all fami ing the carpet Th best remedy for 
iar withm needlework can mak moths is to take up the carpets early 
The embroidery = should bn soli béfore they begin to work, clean them 
ind raised, to wive the best f vell, washing the floors in a solution 
fect, the edge neatly buttonholed and of soapsuds and kerosen: Let the 
carefully cut out Roll the ring to the {leers dry and vu plenty of papers 
desired size and sew a small pearl under the arpet Re sure to use 
button on the plain linen direetly un- clean papers Heavy paper is best, 
der the pointed end, then make a loop pbut' newspapers will do 
on the pointed cond and fasten to but- _ 
1 hake design, No 133, stamped on Glucose Gets a Knock—We have in 
best quality linen, sent postpaid for this country abundant supplies ol 


10) cents; 
cents; 
10° cents. 
Fancy work 
office. 


embroider, 6 
Stamping pattern for 
Order by number of our 
Pattern Department, this 


material to 
perforated 


The Well-Kept Carpet 
BY RUT RAYMOND 


INTIOR is hard on carpets and 
it behooves us to give them 
ar i the fall that 


good eare in 


thie rises not appear shabby 
before spring. Dust i the fibers 
of am carpet weur it more than 
walking over it, and for this reason 


it should be taken up and cleaned at 


at leust twice a vear Tt is best to 
turn it and if possible change the fur- 
niture about so that the constant wear 
Will not come in the same place the 
year ‘round 


the stair arpet be sur 
at the place wher: 
will be on th: 
twice as long if 


In laying 
to chanee it so th 
it was over the step 
side, as it will wear 
o changed, 


For restoring the color of a faded 
earpel procure an x-gall of the 
butcher and put it in a bucket of 
warm water for an hour Remove 


svyrup-making materials to provide 


for all the table syrups needed The 
maple grove, the sorghum field and 
the cane field are ready to furnish all 
the table syrups that we need. There 
is no necessity an longer, if there 
ever has been, of using glucose as 4 


basis of a table syrup Tt is not pal- 


atable in itself, nor is it eaten as a4 
syrup. When used it is very highly 
flavored wit the lowest grade prod- 
ucts which are entitled to the name 
of either syrup or molasses For in- 
stance, the final residue of a liquid 
character from the sugar refinery 18 
the most common substance used to 
flavor glucose when offered] for con- 
sumption upon the table Not only 18 


it used for flavoring, but its presence 
is usually designated by the itement 
that the syrup has a cane flavor. The 
table svrups of this countr ould be 
vastly improved if lucos vere ene 
tirely eliminated from th ym po- 
sition, and if thers vere tituted 
for this mixed ma the pure } roducts 
of the maple grove, the rgehum 
ield and he ea ield 1D 1. W. 
Wiley 

“God created man first, the! ome 


an—and second thoughts 


-—_— — ae 


~ 


orran ener onw aw © 


“4 


WMerwede ®ewe Saree sages 2s 








UNIRAINED NURSE 


First Things 


HILDA 














BY 


RICH MOND 


,\AKING a « of instruction 
T in nursing at good hospital 
a miuttet ‘ choice with 

the 
un- 
upon 
infitted 
when 
must 


ymen of tod , but from 


feel 
sickne she 


do the best 


she i unile x, of ’ 


there is plenty of mone to employ 
a trained heiper, and even then there 
tasks for her hands to do. 
sickne sudden that 
time to call in a trained 
nurse, every girl and woman 
should take pains to acquire what 
she ¢ regard to diet, 
and conveniences for 
she will surely have 
she gets through 


many 
the 
no 


so 


are 
Often 


there 1 


is so 


knowledge in in 

ire, remedies 
the sick people 
to care for before 
the world. 

A visit 
thing for 
see thie 
gfOWwNnS 
bring 
most 


fine 
she will 
clean, dainty 
and quickly to 
and using the 
aid them itn 
Actuall some women 
lo not know ho to place a chair 
nd low behind th back of a pa- 


tier ) 


rood is a 


hospital 
There 


to a 
any 
nurses 
working 
relief 
common 


tasks 


woman 
in their 
quietl 
fferers 
things to 


to su 


prop 1} 1 ) 
id ! er } ( overed 


d pil ’ 1e knees will 


untrained nurse 


must resol to t the best possibl 
will be 
critical mo- 
the midst 
trying to 

son the 
er igth in 
She should be 
neat! nd comfortably dressed, and 


yuuld loss no cl e to go ont in 


there 


in 


er 


the open I 
as tl patient or tion 
besid¢ eating ht 1 


work er l 
health of nur 1 patient In m 
neicht hands +} neicht 
Willing and i 
Matter how mt } t} nistre of 
house mav dread to have her kitchen 
AS Bit, mead ies adaninalt 
help should be t fully accepted 


Woking Odors 


The odor of cooking clinging to t 
dress of 


extrem: 


Distressing 


the nurse j ete] nine ir ‘ 
to a sick. ne » « 
tltthes that mav he hed easil 
should he worn j } ] I 
iS impossible to dress in t! wht 
tniform of a hosnital, but not 
sible to have clean, u rehed 
ments that are fr from odor 
Upetairs room is 
Mvalid, but if 
Manine un 
& stnnv chamber 
Shonld he chosen 
Seconda rv 
the Patient 
the nurece 
Quiet ora 


alwen< } ¢ far 
it brines abeunt m1 


and down far f 


Fiver 
to 
well 
shonld be ? sere 
, fron fron 
Bossfh}. Chilar 
8§ far awav ac rn 7h} for 
Sakoe Se wal? « Pan 
Patient nA +} nen tA 
ery chan 
Ress and rv 


ehonldad 
care 
in 


have 
quiet- 
arder 


that rood 


tyre ean snynnlv 


eke a eneedy ar 
shoula re 


ure recoverv 


hurse frain from fussi- 


ness in her endeavors to care for the 
patient, but she should also avoid the 
other extreme of being neglectful. 
Since every woman must face the 
responsibility of nursing the sick, no 


matter where she lives or how she is 
situated, it is well to calmly and 
thoughtfully prepare a little for 
emergencies, and the best way to do 
that is to keep healthy and even- 
tempered and sensible every day of 
one’s lif While the amateur nurse 
will always be an amateur beside the 
woman with the diploma, yet time 
and patience and experience vill fit 
her for her duties to such an extent 
that she can no longer truthfully be 
called untrained. 
[To Pe Continued.] 





When Baby Cries 


BY MRS A. M. NEFF 
NFANTS geldom cry without catse 
I This is certainly true of 
and long continued fits of ce 
Tae child may be hunery, 
(especially the extremities), 
The clothing or bed may be 
or the position be 


wet, 


or 


lieve the distress. 

Thirst is frequently a 
ing in very young children, 
in attacks of diarhea The 
water is apt to be a 


crv 





low tone, accompanied bv marked 
restlessness. On no condition resort 
to paregoric, etc, to quiet the c1.ild. 
After drvinge and warming, toasting 
the toes before an open fire, filling a 
rubber bow with hot water and allow- we 
ing the babv to lie on it with his stom- 
Apt RL CLEANER AND CLEANSER 
time for nurei: or if not, a little 
water, he will in the maftority of 
Ct : quiet down, ans vrhaps go t T 
reais ; oe 3 = | Moreover, the clothes were cleaner. They had no 
In regard to x a. it is best to | soapy or musty smell, but were white and sweet and— 
aerial rigty’ pees ie hil- best of all—the washing hadn't hurt them a bit. 
t c 1 ‘ 
— a It’s all the ame whether it’ clothes or the dishes 
Our Prayer or the floors or the milk cans—*Wyandotte” will clean 
BY MABEL L. TRUI them quickly, thoroughly, easily, cheaply and without injury. 
We ask thee not, Lerd, fora! of ease, 
ee tment the conver ich Get a Sack from Your Dealer 
work must . 
But strength to mect the trials of cach Your Money Back if you are Not Pleased 
yee 
And just to be together while we live. 
ape, : . pee: Te J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 
W e ask not free dom om the hedy s ills, This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
Nor yet from gricf and sorrows of the 
heart; 
Only for strength to meet and trample 
down 
The little things that drives u far 
apart 
st; athe ile ale Galas dill ~ 05 for this tarae iG & QE; for, ths 
: handsome Oak 
wi Is the heart, e’en though steel range Heater 
] it Ach et oF reser th st as {llustrated. Burns hard 
The ad » of the world about, 5 Coenet See vaeer aS joe soe cal ce wood. Ha 
\ 7 our feelin for the true cut Ade 36. Reservoir § | drawn center grate corrmgated 
l ng i ed v th 6 full e . ¢ ed 
| t r } eavy cast ~ 
| A woudestel | Seber i t feed r, a t door 
And if at t, dear Lord, it be thy will . a fhe janda wing? ew 
ro ta Bey: first, and part us friend ; ils eel t z a 
i, w tr . 
Grant us 1 1 in our Father’s house, ; | We have heating stoves 
And tot one left here, strength to | ecRets | of every kind. Hot blast 
the end. | at lowest pr ef ce : 
r Kase ness at 
~ | © regular price. 
Purity Ba>y’s Saf The i > TER 
urity i s Safeguard— : - | 
y Bad) oft gud 2e ime | OUR TERM ae sin, Sn greet naeet, ver 
portance of purity in all dairy —4 T stove, guarantee. ¢ perfe.t in construction and ma- 
plies is, perhaps, not full: appreci- ie we guarantee itto reach y mn perfect condition. You can 
ih for tt after youreceivelt. ¥. take it inte neo 4 tt 30 tull 6 . 
ated throughout the eountry Espe- Wo » not find it exactly 3 Vou can ote Tynes in oF ery =ay, the! iexect baagein in.a.ctove you ever saw 
cially where there are children in the or heard of, equal to stoves that retail for dow * price, you can seturn it to us and we will pay freight beth ways. 
' , , u tree Steve Catal Ne. 5 « bo to select fro- caine our tasens Glia; Oifle gap 
ihe mall comeet be sullen enes | Saeem TODAY : oo SECO Se OE 5 Seatac eoetec eometioe ee eaeana 
the milk cannot be sufficiently accen- ral terms and lowest sees ever made, CAGO. ILL. 
. c cannot be sumctontly accun-| -Fooutass ileus MARVIN SMITH co. CHI 
t ted ie actual danger to health | 
tual threat of death in the case 
o nfants that are fed impure milk 
is one of Sis. maietest Gates of tm R women who 
country. Fortunately, in this instance, keep house as well 
the country is thorouchlv aroused, as those who just 
nd the mothers who are by any mis- “live.” the 
fortune compelled to feed infants are | s we 
tificially are thoroughly alive to the FOR magaziftie Goop 
necessity of the purity of this most ’ HousEKEEPING 


important food.—f[Dr Wiley, National 





Bureau of Chemistry. . . 
WOMEN something of in- 
Easy Canning—Did you over try eae and help- 
conning Pears, peaches, plums and| em, tA suinen. an Me y Ag r. 
er 7 j $ » oe ‘ « a 
ne age Th. oa - a Free Sample. WriteDept. A-. both one year 61.75 
° a *a | LY. om 9 
cloth or board in a water bofler of | SementSeetes Snipa Seats The Phelps Publishing Co. 
cold water on the stove to boil until | HINES BRICHTEST Springfield, Mass. 
cooked so a silver fork wtll pierce 
them easily? Put on rubbers and 
lids, but do not put wire down until y Re to Pyne | 1 
done. Then have a svrup of white en Ow rite Advettisers this? foarte on 
=“ . ex 3 hot, fill the jars full and | know where thelr 
seal.— . W. 





WHEN ILLNESS COMES 









frequent 
rying. 
cold 
soiled. 
wrinkled 
uncomfortable. 
Often mere turning is sufficient to re- 


cause of cry- 
especially 
for 
constant wall of 




























































he Maid was in the Garden 
Hanging out the Clothes 


She was there much earlier than she would have been 


if she had not used 









































ALL 


every month has 
























replies come from. 











ADVERTISEMENT 


5 00 PAGEPRICEMAKER!| 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER? irare ein iegte avery American agrcuiurisl reader, Ww catalog. just out tan 


\ a veritable mine of information for ever shrewd, careful and economical buyer. It contains thousands upon thousands of rare 







\ bargains of merchandise and supplies of every kind at prices that will command your orde w i 

° \ : ; » r. It is the greatest lo 

\ \ ever issued. It is a book that should be in every home. It describes and iinatraten ove r 6,000 wond: fata cw offers of merchanaine , 
and material useful in the home, in the field, in the workshop or in the office. It will pay you to keep it handy for reference tt se ' 






are going to buy anything in the line of merchandise, building materials, roofing, heating or plumbing equiprient, mac ou 
me < ° > , quipment, machine 
hardware, wiro, furniture, household goods, in fact anything needed for improvementinthe homo or on the far m, get ry; fenefng, 


| MERCHANDISE ™ LUMBER | 
necz=te SHERIFFS’, RECEIVERS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ SALES! § 


“Wrecking Prices” are known as Bargain Prices, gg 


WORTH OF WORLD’S FAIRS 


voted to the sale of general 
Over forty acres literally cong 
with merchandise, 
Send Us Your 

were purchased by the Chicago House Wrecking Oo. since the first Fair at Chicago. We are 
the foremost dismantiers and purchasers of large institutions in the World. In addition to the Today! 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise secured in this way, we are continually buying new 

stocks from Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales. No forced sale of any importance 

takes place without the presence of our alert representatives. They sre everywhere buying 

merchandise at less than cost of manufacture. 


You Save 40% to 60% 


THE CHICAGO HOUSE WREOKING CO. are rightfully acknowledged The World's Greatest Low Price 
poy No master Wass raven peoniee for, be suse and write us before placing your order. We save 
3 1 68. we cannot save ou mone ther I money oO eo sav le 
ACT QUIOCKLY—you_will ma 2° mistake if you don't. Your bank vin Bhs will be larger by becoming one 





















































four customers. We will gia teach y bh : ‘ . ft ’ ‘ 
If you are in- yd Bs. you how to purchase economically. Write for a copy of our Great SS 
Gevested in lam- Price Maker and Reference Book yOpay ; ‘ 
ber or building We guarantee our customers absolute satisfaction in every respect, or your 4 
supplies, fill inthe OUR IRON-CLAD money will be returned without question or argument. This paper protects every F 
coupoa below, or \ subscriber against loss. We are bound to make good. As to our reliability, etc., 
tell us your name \\ GUARANTEE ! we refer you to any Banker anywhere, your Express or Railroad agent or Mercantile ; 
and address, and \\\ s Agencies, Write to the Drovers Deposit National Bank, Chicago, the leading Finan- | 
eJai Institution of the great Union Stock Yards. J : 


state whore you have 
seen this offer and wo 























will mail you free he ts y _” \ ban ; 
postpaid onr big gen ipa ‘ Cente VERY SPECIAL? One Thousand New Lumber Offers! Sold direct from Bed 
@ral catalog, contain- : a B rgain . 60 our Mammoth Lumber Yards. Brand new, clean stock. Grades guar. 
ing complete list of a 3 a 0 “Chicas ° anteed. Building Material for every purpose at 60 cents On the dollar, o. 
umber and millwork Wor . b i ‘ High grade Mill Work of every description. For Houses, Barns, ie 
bargains. Also ournow The : >CkiNs Churches, Stores, Out-Bulldings, Cribs, for remodeling or improve- 
lan book of barns and . PW Te 4 e ments. SEND US’ youR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR LOW ESTIMATE, 
zaptings and one Sree yous’ We buy in a strictly original way. The secret of our wonderfully 
setivend pay for. it 16020 RI F FI low prices and our ability to undersell everybody else is easily explained. 
ae wtb’ any Senseve Ch s) oO We hustle night and day to find Lumber Mills, Planing Mills, Lumber Yards and 
ments, let us figure with ‘Lumber Merchants who need cash. Their distress means your opportunity to take advantage of these low-price offerings. Hundreds of Saw Mill e 
= 






be ee you these owners and Lumber Companies were badly in need of cash; dozens failed or assigned. With our capital and surplus of over One Million Dollars we purchased 
ore re you buy, this lumber at less than cost. We have for sale jover fifty million fect of brand new lumber at 50 per cent reduction” Fog months our men have been right on the 
ground, buying entire stocks at ridiculously low prices. Now don’t forget, be sure and SEND FOR OUR ESTIMATE BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER. 


SEE THESE LOW PRICES!—6000 New Bargain Offers in Our Mammoth Stock! 4 


STEEL ROOFING PER 100 SQ. FT., $1.60 )\DOO0RS, 60c and up.— Millwork Supplies | Manila Rope Bargains 





























Most economical and durable roof covering known. Eas re 0,000 doors and windows, which we Good Manila Rope,, slightly 
O put on; requires no tools but a hatchet or hammer, it \ will close out at a saving of 20 per cent. used, all sizes, 5, in., 7 
ordinary care.will last many years. Thousands of satisfied § F At 60 cents we can furnish you an ordin- 100" f£t., $3.25. one 
customers everywhere have proven its virtues. Suitable for ary door, good enough see Generel pur- Manila Rope slightly shop 












grade floor covering. 
should prove of crest in 

































Sovering buildings of any kind. Also used for ceiling and j poses. We have a complete list of these worn, per Ib., 10c. Wra y; est to every householder9 _ : 
ding. Srise-peoet and waser-proof. Cheapor and more last doors and windows, which we will mail ping Twine, per Ib., be. Absolutely tho greatest i 
n |, fit shingles, Will not taint rain-water. Makes your on application. 6 can furnish every- Galvanized Gay Wire, 100 ft.; $1.60. saving proposition over f 
afiding cooler in summer and warmer in winter. Abso- thing needed in millwork both regular and Wire Rope and Cable at way down We just purchased at a New ¥ 7 

special. Let us make you an estimate. prices. Tackle Blocks, etc, Auction Sale $260,000 worth 


straight from the factory. $1.60 






i 
Toeomeutely perfect brand new, ae 
a8 Our price for our No. 10 grade of od Sa Bonh-Baseenes precl — 
sj ooting and siding, each sheot 24 inches wide anc ect long. 7 — : 

‘Onr price on eoreagated like illustration, sheets 22 in. wide La Gripper Wrench, 60c 4 Galvanized Hog Troughs, $1.50 a 
and 6 ft. long $1.86. Ask for our pices on Rust-Proof Galvanized Iron. Our price | Most perfect wrench manufac- Extra strong, made of heavy 4 in. boiler NBs 
on Standing Seam or “‘V Crimped Roofin the same as on the corrugated. We tured, patented andimproved in steel. Bost shaped tank manufactured ; ab- 
have other grades of Steel and Iron Roofing, Write today for particulars. every way. Suitable for rods, solutely indestructible, clean and sanitary. 

the Fi to all points East of Colorndo except Okishoma, Texas and} pipes, nuts and forgeneral pur- J All metal, well rivited, stands strong and 

¥, re: Indian Torritory. Quotations to other poisite on applicat-§ poses. No lost motion; has pat- firm on the ground. Satisfaction 

¢ prepaid proposition only refers to the stcel roofing offered in this advertisement,jent clamp to moye jaws ones guaranteed. Regular price &2.50 to 
money refunded. We will send this roofing to anyone answoring this advers§ quarter of an inch closer togeth- $5.00. Our prices $1.50 to §2. 75. 


teed or 
tisement C. D,, with privilege of examination if you sond 26 per cont of the amount youorderin cash) er than with any her rose}. 
ween! oe eac 


the finest and costliest Rugs, , 
and Linoleum. On this deal we sre 
ing you the benefit of our great 

ing powers. Not only can you save 0% 
per cent on Rugs, Carpets and Linoleam, 
Furniture as well Every article we 
guaranteed to be brand new, modern and 
first quality. To take advantage of this 
offer, you must order at once 


Rubberized-Galvo Roofing 


































































































































to id a: material reaches station. If not found as represented refuse the shipment 
and we will cheerfully refund your dovosit. All kinds of Roofing supplios, etc. Send your order today, $1.28 108 t Frol 4 
. per sq. t.— Fre light P | 
WATER SUPPLY OUTFITS Portable Forge $4 75 Horse Shoes $3 75 per Keg Jack Screws 95c HEATING PLANTS The greatest Roofing value onearth. No higher grade 
By our improved and simple r ° ove Our Jacks are brand § We Guarantee to save you from 30 manufactured. Unexcelled as to quality, wear and economys 
water supply systems Lever motion; with We offer 2,000 kegs of w, best quality to 60 per cent. Send your blue Easy to puton. Requires no previous experience. be pad) s 
you can have running water in extra heavy pipe legs; brand new, first-class manufactured. Made § prints and specifications for on over shingles without removing them. Does not require s 
Thereby and on t ' stands 20 in., high 8 in. celebrated ‘*Eagle’’ horse with cast iron stand r te. Plants are coating afterit ison the roof. Weather-proofand fire-proof. Cong 
enjoying all the comforts fan, Larger forges like shoes at $3.76 per kog and wrought fron § of modern con- tains no coal, tar, residuum orinjurious compositions. 
of modern Gentine conven- illustration from when ordered in lots of ad gg Seen Moe struction. Our book, This roofing is bought direct from manufacturers and is 
fences, At $48 we furnish you $6.35 to $14.50. We 5 kegs at one timo; in na ese; 12 se sor hw wa usually sold at double our prices. It is guaranteed to give : 


{lasting service. Rubberized-Galvo Roofing is slate color tough, @ 










wo our : r 
sh ur f smaller quantities, price, $4.00. Jack Scrow, 91.2159 valuable in- leather-like material, made of a combination of wool felt and high- 
















ing ° and lorges ual or 
peees Gado epecial ais ond water che My any- § We can furnish sises from No. 0 tf J Se formation est grade of natural, pure asphalt. Itis put up 2to5 cuts to a roll, § 
mp and necessary valves. thing on the mar-§ to No. 7, either mized or one 3 cx § sen! We furnish with each order, sufticient cement te make the laps and & 4 
outfits up to $160.00. ket. Write for our full list. kind to a keg. O. 268 tree nails and caps to putit on with. Itis appropriate for any kind of build- 
ing. t ply per sq., $1.26. 2 ply per sq., $1.40. 3 ply por sa $1.76. Those 










prices are per 8q., of 108 sq. ft., and are FREIGHT PAID BY US IN FULL, to all 











Tubular Lanterns 45¢, Combination Tools $3.25 Farm and Platform Scales states East of Colorado except Florida, Oklahoma, Texas, North and South 
Steel shovels, strongly made ’ : Y 8-ton Bteel Wagon Scale Dakota. Prices to other states on application. Don t confuse this frolgnt prepaid p rs 
% " with any other part of this advertisement. All prices we make are F. 0, b. Cars, Chicago om re 














We; Steel single bit . 
Double bit axes, dc; Larne 
size steel hamme: 


y with 8 x 14 ft., platform, 
$22.75; other wagon 
scales up to $55; 


where weespecially say freight prepaid. Red ~ rosinized, Building Paper, per roll 500 eq. tt., 
Blaters’ Roofing Felt, per roll of 500 sq. ft., 18e. F 





























































+ Manure for Ib., capacity portable z 
5c; Hayforks, 30c Handiest, strongest Platform Scales, guaranteed, $8; 100 POUNDS FENCING WIRE aT $1 ‘ 

Axe handles, 5c, and most practical Tool made. § Brand new Counter platform ENAMELED KITCHEN ENAM ELED TUBS, $6.00 No. 16 Painted Wire shorts ; % E 
Height 64g in, Width of jaw 8'y ff Scales, weighs from 1-2 oz., to 24 INKS $1 00 Brand new steel§y.. 9. 10, 11 and 12 Galvanized 4 
in. ; jaws open Gin, Jowsarostec! § lbe., $2.25. New family scales, $ s s tubs, with enamel ‘shorts. ; 
faced and polished. Anvil has case § weirhs 1 of., to 24 Ibs., 90c, New blue enameled, baked on,5ft.long. BE wos 14 and 15 
hardened top and has steel cut-off. | Sond us your order. 16x24 with nickel Handsome — Brand now 2 point Barbed wire 

re sle am- : . . L, 
> plated strainer, en- Cee eat-iron. Fell 3 Inches apart, made of 14 wire, put 
FREE CATALOG COUPON amsiea inside and outside, mea, 81-00, Cart Ro ietied Madaket ta i 
' fron, flat rim, white ~crec!_.«a, enameled kitchen $16.26 Low dows water closes cusses BB Pho’ 7 No, 12, per 100 ib * vay 
: ce rai -75. . Be ul Marble Wa - : y 1 wa 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago inks, size 18x30, with nickel plated strainer, $1.75.§ $10. Beaut 4 Telephone equipment. Fence wire of s is 
F 





I read the American Agriculturist 


WRITE FOR OUR GATALOG 25. 1-INCH PIPE, Per Foot 3 1-26 Ee: 
Dae non mnonmeIy ) 

















Send me r ne : THIS WONDERFUI, BARGAIN BOOK is just out and ready to be sent to you at once > 
asco edie. w 500 page catalog free of all charges as per It is a book such as every shrewd buyer must oe. 500 pages with thousands of items of b i 
the very best merchandise and supplies bought by us at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. It ; ot ents 5 
Name will pay you to keep it handy. Its pages contain a full record of what we still have on Overhauled pipe, complete with screw 3 TB 

at. ce ee ~~ Ihand, ‘Merchandise, machinery and supplies, articles for everyone. You will find it useful J 44 threaded couplings: rm) - 

Address in the home, in the field, in the workshop or in the office. Write us today. Gut out this J! inch, por toot +0 age 

teeenens - |“Ad’”’ mark a cross on those items that most Interest you and we will send J} inch.............6%2@ Pid incl wwsl ae , Be 
County............... R. F.D Stat you much valuable information. Also fill in Free Catalog coupon attached and mail today. Overhauled well casing, with coupling? ; ae 
sarenagecbe Bie Misevnasenrsraneerssevessee MAC rreeeeeeeeeeeeee-ee> ETF you do not want to cut out the advertisement, send us your name and address correctly. plete, good as new . ee Pa 
Do You Want Our Special Furniture Catalog Teil us where you have seen this ad. Also tell us just what items in our ad interest you most. § 174 inth..............@e 2% inch _ —— + 








Stites sosaenarene~""""—---~ OMIC AGO HOUSE WRECKING 6O.; 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 




















